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RICHELIEU: OR, THE CONSPIRACY. 


Cardinal Richelieu was premier of France ; 
He was keen as a fox, and you read at a glance, 
In his phiz so expressive of malice and trick, 
That he'd much of the nature ascribed to Old Nick ; 
If a noble e’er dared to oppose him, instead ‘ 
Of confuting his lordship, he whipped off his head : 
He fixed his grim paw 
Upon church, state, and law, 
With as much cool assurance as ever you saw: 
With his satire’s sharp sting 
He badgered the King, 
Bullied his brother, 
Transported his mother, 
And (what is a far more astonishing case) 
Not only pronounced him an ass to his face, 
But made love to his Queen, and because she declined 
His advances, gave out she was wrong in her mind! 


Now the nobles of France, and still more the poor King, 
Disliked, as was natural, this sort of thing ; 
The former felt shocked that plebeian beholders 
Should see a peer’s head fly so oft from his shoulders, 
And the latter was constantly kept upon thorns 
By the Cardinal’s wish to endow him with horns , 
Thus rankling with spite, 
A party one night 
Of noblemen met, and determined outright 
(So enraged were the crew) 
First, to murder Richelieu, 
And, if needful, despatch all his partisans too : 
Next to league with the foes 
Of the King, and depose 
The fat-pated monarch himself, for a fool 
Rebellion ne’er uses, except as a tool. 


On the night that Richelieu was thus marked out for slaughter, 


He chanced to be tippling cold brandy and water 
With one Joseph, a Capuchin priest—a sly dog, 
And by no means averse to the comforts of grog, 
As you saw by his paunch, which seemed proud to reveal 
How exactly it looked like a fillet of veal. 
They laughed and they quaffed, ‘till the Capuchin’s nose 
(’Twas a thorough-bred snub) grew as red as a rose ; 
And, whenever it chanced that his patron, Richelieu, 
Cracked a joke, even though it was not very new ; 
And pointed his smart conversational squibs, 
By a slap on Joe’s back, or a peg in his ribs ; 
The priest, who was wonderfully shrewd as a schemer, 
Would bellow with ecstacy, ‘’Gad, that’s a screamer !”’ 
Thus they chatted away, a rare couple well met, 
And were just tuning up for a pious duet, 

When in rushed a spy, 

With his wig all awry, 
And a very equivocal drop in his eye, 

Who cried (looking blue 

As he turned to Richelieu) 

“Oh, my lord, lack-a-day ! 

Here’s the devil to pay, 
Fora dozen fierce nobles are coming this way ; 
One of whom, an old stager, as sharp as a lizard, 
Has threatened to stick a long knife in your gizzard : 
While the rest of the traitors, I say it with pain, 
Have already sent off a despatch to Spain, 
To state that his Majesty’s ceased to reign, 
And order the troops all home again.” 


When his Eminence heard these tidings, “ Go,” 
He said, in the blandest of tones, to Joe, 

“ And if youcan catch 

The traitor’s despatch, 


| 











I swear—no matter how rich it be— 

You shall have, dear Joe, the very next see !" 
(Nota bene, whenever Old Nick is wishing 
To enjoy the fine sport of parson-fishing, 

He always, like Richelieu, cunning and quick, 
Baits with a good fat bishoprick !) 


No sooner had Joe turned his sanctified back— 
I hardly need add he was off in a crack— 
Than up the grand stairs rushed the murderous pack, 
Whereon the sly Cardinal, tipping the wink 
To the spy, who was helping himself to some drink 
At a side-table, said, 
“Tell ’em I’m dead !” 
Then flew to his chamber, and popped into bed. 
‘* What, dead ?” roared the traitors. ‘I stuck him myself, 
With a knife which I snatched from the back-kitchen shelf,” 
Was the ready reply 
Of the quick-witted spy,— 
Who in matters of business ne’er stuck at a lie. 
‘‘ Huzza, then, for office !” cried one, and cried all, 
“The government's ours by the Cardinal’s fall,”’ 
And, so saying, the crew 
Cut a caper or two, 
Gave the spy a new four-penny piece and withdrew. 


Next day all the papers were full of the news, 
Little dreaming the Cardinal’s death was a ruse ; 
In parliament, too, lots of speeches were made, 
And poetical tropes by the bushel displayed ; 
The deceased was compared to Ulysses and Plato, 
Toa star, toa cherub, an eagle, and Cato ; 
And ’twas gravely proposed by some gents incommittee 
To erect him astatue of gold in the city ; 
But when an economist, caustic and witty, 

Asked, ‘Gentlemen, pray, 

Who is to pay?” 
The committee, as if by galvanic shock jolted, 
Looked horrified, put on their castors, and bolted ! 


Meanwhile the huge traitors repaired in a bevy, 
All bouyant with hope, to his Majesty’s levee, 
When, lo! as the King with anxiety feigned, 
Was beginning to speak of the loss he’d sustained, 
In strutted Richelieu, 
And the Capuchin too, 
Which made each conspirator shake in his shoe ; 
One whispered a by-stander, looking him through, 
“ By Jove, I can scarcely believe it! can you!” 
Another cried, ‘‘ Dam’me, I thought ’twas a do!” 


And a third muttered faintly, o’ercome by his fear, 


“Talk of the devil, and he’s sure to appear?” 
When the King, who at first hardly trusted his eyes, 
Had somewhat recovered the shock of surprise, 

He shook his thick head 

At the Cardinal, and said, 
In tones in which something of anger still lurked, 


“ How’s this? Why, God bless me, I thought you were burked '” 


“Had such been my fate,” quickly answered Richelieu, 
“Had they made me a sudyect, the raseally crew, 

My liege, they’d have soon made another of you. 

Look here !’’ and he pulled out the nobles’ despatch, 


‘ Who felt that for once they had met their match, 


And exclaiming, ‘“‘’Od rot ’em, 
The scoundrels, I’ve get ’em !” 
Read it out to the King from the top to the bottom. 


Next morning twelve scaffolds, with axes of steel, 
Adorned the fore-court of the sprightly Bastille ; 
And at miduight twelve nobles, by way of a bed, 
Lay snug in twelve coffins, each minus a head— 
A thing not uncommon with nobles, ‘tis said. 
Priest Joe got his see, 
And delighted was he, 
For the bishoprick suited his taste to a T ; 
And Richelieu, the stern, unforgiving, and clever, 
Bullied king, church, and people, more fiercely than ever ! 


Such was the theme which Sir Lytton 

Has recently hit on, 
To expand his rare fancy, and feeling and wit on : 
And the moral is this—if, conspiring in flocks, 
Silly geese will presume to play tricks with a fox, 
And strive by finesse to get rid of the pest, 
They must always expect to come off second best ! 
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FRANCE AND HER ELECTIONS. 

{In giving place in our columns to the subjoined nervous and ecompre- 
hensive article on French Politics, we should do the eloquent writer injus- 
tice did we omit to say that we were compelled to abridge many of the de- 
tails, and leave out entirely many quotations from the Orators and Journal- 
ists of France. Yet we believe we have retained quite enough of the 
original to connect and illustrate his close and rapid argument. 

It is quite needless to say we neither endorse the writer's strictures on 


“French morality,”’ nor his circumstantial defence of Louis Philippe and | v : i 
almost excessive,” and the crews of the vessels sailed from the port with 


his policy, but the coolness and dexterity with which he manages the sub- 
ject cannot be too much admired.—Editors of the Corsair.} 

France has arrived at another crisis. It is one of no ordinary import- 
ance ; and the results which will spring from it involve nothing short of the 
peace or war of the whole world. When we make use of this language, 
we do so advisedly. It is not for the purpose of rounding a period, or of 
exciting attention. If the Conservative cause in France shall now be de- | 
feated, and if Louis Philippe shall be reduced to accept for ministers men 
imposed upon him by a majority of the Chamber of Deputies, who will 
then be nut his ministers, but the ministers of a faction :—from that mo- 
ment there is not only an end to the Charta and to the Royalty of France, 
and not only will that country then practically become a republic—but from 
that hour all the friends of propagandism, war, revolution, anarchy, and 
mob government, will be let loose—and Europe must be up and defend 
herself, from the aggressions, insults, bad faith, encroachments, and violence 
of modern French democrats. We propose, in this article, to establish by 
indisputable facts the truth of these assertions—facts which we have select- 


ed from a mass of materials, and to which we could add at pleasure ; and /' 


facts which will open the eyes of the most unconcerned to the present 

dangerous and alarming condition not only of France, but of the whole of 

Europe. ‘The geographical position of France, the character of her peo- 

ple, the general adoption of her language on the Continent, the diffusion | 
of her modern vile literature, the nature of her political institutions, and of 

the profitless experiments she has been making in the science of govern- 

ment for the last half century, as well as the influence she exerts over the | 
leaders of the democratic parties of all countries, give an importance to 
her movements, and a weight to her decisions, which cannot be too con- | 
stantly felt or too frequently referred to. We invite, then, the best atten- | 
tion of our thinking readers to the following view of the state of France | 
with reference to her elections—such elections having been resorted to by 

the King of the French as the only and last means for preserving the re- 

mains of a monarchy which can date its origin from Pharamond and Clo- , 
dion, Childeric and Clovis. ‘The defeat of Louis Philippe is the defeat of 
the French monarchy, and its defeat is nothing short of war to the hilt 
against all the monarchical institutions of Europe. We approach, then 

this subject with natural anxiety and just alarm; we shall exaggerate no- 
thing—but we shall not conceal any facts which are calculated to present, 
in its true light, the present situation of the country whose decisions and 
destinies must have so powerful an operation over the futurity of the whole 
of Europe. 

[The writer now takes a comprehensive view of the events of the last | 
nine years,—of the electoral institutions,—of the Charters of France,—of 
the spirit of parties, and after a rapid survey of these various and per- 
plexing elements, he thus proceeds. ] 

As Charles X. was attacked, in 1829 and 1830, for naming an adminis- 
tration in which he had confidence, so is Louis Philippe for the same pro- 
ceeding attacked now. As Charles X., in 1830, was accused of having 
the intention of establishing an absolute monarchy, and of getting rid of 
the Charta, so is Louis Philippe now. As Charles X., in 1830, was sup-_ 

orted by the property, character, and aristocracy of the country, so is | 
Coats Philippe now ; with the melancholy exception, indeed, that the peer- 
age is no longer hereditary, and that some of the oldest families of France 
have refused to identify themselves with the Crown. As the journals and 
factions in 1830, with the Agier defection, and the Chateaubriand defec- 
tion too, insisted that the attacks then made on the royal authority and pre- 
rogatives were not against the monarchy, but only against the ministers :— 
so now, in 1839, the Guizot and De Broglie, the Soult and the Persil de- 
fections, make use of the same language—and vow that all they do ‘ is for 
the good of the Crown, and out of pure love to the reigning dynasty.” | 
As the Chamber of Deputies, in 1830, voted that address of the 221, to 
which we shall hereafter have occasion to refer—so the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in 1839, voted, within four or five votes, paragraphs quite as strong, 
and sentiments quite as anti-monarchical. As the Chamber of 1830 dis- 
cussed the right of Charles X. to name and maintain his own ministers— 
so the Chamber of 1839 accused one of the three powers of the state (al- 
ways so alluding to it as to make it quite clear which of the three was in- 
tended), of attempts to overthrow the other two powers, and to destroy the 
constitutional character of the existing monarchy. As the Lafayettes and 
Corcelles, Audry de Puiraveans, and Dupont de L’Eures of 1830 joined 
with the Sebastianis, Gautiers, Schonens, and Charles Dupins of that pe- 
riod, in forming a COALITION against the court and the Crown—so in the 
present day, the Garnier Pages, Lafittes, Aragos, and Cormenins of the 
Chambers, are joined by the Periers, the Guizots, the Persils, the Duche- 
tels, and the Thiers’s—and another coatrrion is forming against the l’rench 
monarchy. It is nof a coalition against Count Mole, as we shail prove 
hereafter, but against Louis Philippe as King, and because he is King ; 
which coalition would be formed against any other king, whatever might 
be his name or character, simply because he was king. 

There is no reliance to be placed on French assurances, and no confi- 
dence to be reposed in even French conduct. Look at the language, as 
published in the official and other records, which was made use of to Charles 
X. and to the royal family, even up to the period of the Revolution. Did 
the King appear at the Chamber! He was received with shouts of “ Vive 
le Roi!” Did his majesty receive congratulatory addresses on occasion 





ness to the monarchy. Did the Duke d’Angouleme journey to Marseilles, 


Toulen, and the south of France, to superintend the departure of the Al- 
giers expedition? Every where the air resounded with the cries of ** Vive 
le Dauphin! Vive le Roi! Vivent les Bourbons!” At Aix, the co-citi- 
zens of the republican Thiers, who was at that very moment laboring in 
the National of 1830 to overthrow the monarchy, were so loud in their 
demonstrations of affected loyalty, that there seemed exaggeration in their 
zeal. 

When the fleet sailed for Algiers, the cries, Vive le Rot! and Vive le 
Dauphin ! were so often repeated, and so loud, that a correspondent of that 
period wrote word, though himself a royalist, ‘that the enthusiasm was 


yet “seven” and “seven times seven more cheers.”’ As to the addresses 


| presented to Charles X. by all classes, on occasion of the conquest of Al- 


giers, they were socomplimentary as to be fulsome : and could the French 
have been believed, no people could be more loyal, or more monarchical. 
And yet, this very Count Portalis, this very Baron Seguier, these very 
same public functionaries who stimulated the King, by their speeches and 
addresses, to arm himself with the power vested in him by the Charta, and 
to “save the monarchy,” but a few weeks afterwards reproached him for 


|complying with their insidious counsels, and were the first and foremost to 


hail the new King of the French. It has often been asked, who would 
have thought, that those who on the 18th of July, crowded the Tuileries, 
and almost the Carrousel, to congratulate the monarch that the white flag 
of the Bourbons floated on the palace of the Cassauba, would, on the 28th 
of the same month, aid in tearing it down, from one end of the French do- 
minions.to another, and place in its steed the tricolored banner of the Re- 
volution? Why, those only would have believed it to be possible, who 
knew the French character, and who were aware that no reliance could be 
placed in them. When they professed loyalty, they were not loyal. When 


‘they vowed an eternal gratitude to their princes, they did not feel what 


.men, both in private and in public? “The King can do no wrong! 


they professed. When they shouted at the opera, Vive le Roi! on occa- 
sion of the news from Africa, they uttered a lying cry ; and when the 221 
Deputies assured the King of their devotion to his family, his person, and 
his prerogatives, they pronounced, in the face of Heaven and of the world, 
one of the most audacious falsehoods which the pages of sacred or profane 
history have ever recorded. 

It is not true that the Ordinances of Charles X. were the occasion of 
this change. It is not true that it was his fault that their loyalty, or pro- 
fessed loyalty, at the commencement of the month, was changed into ani- 
mosity and rebellion at its close. It is no¢ true that these Ordinances were 
the occasion of their defection. If Prince Polignac had taken the neces- 


/sary measures for maintaining the peace of the capital, and had maintained 


it; if, instead of the Ordinances being abolished, they had been rendered 
availing by military measures; if rebellion had been put down, and the 
cause of resistance had been successful, this Count Portalis, this Baron 
Seguier, these public functionaries, would have talked of the ‘“* wisdom of 
the Crown,” and of the “inherent rights of the monarchy ;” and they 
would have remained the most faithful and devoted servants of the reign- 
ing dynasty. When the Ordinances first appeared—what said these very 

”? 
When the next day there was some display of resistance, but very feeble 
and partial—they said, “rebellion is never lawful!” When, on the Wed- 


nesday, the resistance increased in proportion to the feebleness of the go- 


vernment, they said ‘‘nous verrons!’’ On the Thursday, they hid them- 
selves; and on the Friday, when the conflict was over, and their places 
were in danger, they exclaimed, “The ordinances were a flagrant viola- 
tion of the Charta—and the Revolution was just and legal.’ Nor was the 
conduct of the mass of the people one whit more honest. Out of the 
thirty-three millions of people, most assuredly thirty-two millions waited 
till all was over, and till Louis Philippe had actually taken the oath to the 
new Charta, before they pronoviuced an opinion. If Charles X. instead of 
signing the act of abdication at Kamlowillet, had retired with his body 


| guard and troops to the west of France—had divided the country into two 


great camps, and had expressed his determination to maintain his ground ; 
out of thirty-three millions of people, more than thirty-one would have been 
as silent as the grave. They would have waited the result. The winner 
would have been their idol—the conqueror their god. 

And what is the reasen of all this fickleness, this uncertainty, this evi- 
dent want of principle? The reasons are twofold. First, moral ; and se- 
cond, political. First, moral. The French are destitute of fixed moral 
principles. We speak of the mass when we say this, and not of the splen- 
did exceptions, which we should be the first to acknowledge and to record. 
But we speak of the mass ; and of the mass we affirm that they are not 
moral. ‘They have not high moral principles—they do not set up great 
moral standards—they have no belief in themselves or in others—they are, 
for the most part, wholly irreligious, not only not being Protestants, but 
also not being Papists. They do not believe in Providence. They have 
indistinct notions of a hereaiter. They have not a hatred to falsehood. 
They adopt the doctrine of “expediency” as a rule of conduct. They ap- 
plaud the successful, no matter by what means he has obtained success: 
They cultivate adroitness, tact, cleverness, in their children, rather than 


| virtue and religion. They have, therefore, no confidence in the duration of 


any thing—neither of their government, nor of the throne, nor of the laws 
or institutions of the country. As all is chance, luck, hazard, with them— 
so they are prepared for any change, and are surprised at none. The se- 
cond is a political reason. The French of the present day have seen so 
many changes, and been used to so many forms of government, that they 
are not attached to any. They have seen the O!d Monarchy, the Repub- 
lic, the Empire, the Restoration, the Revolution, the Restoration re-re- 
stored : and they have talked, gone to the cafes, stalked on the Boulevards, 
lounged in the Tuileries, read the journals, wondered, gaped, stared, and 
been amused at all. They have seen so much of every thing, that they 
are prepared for all changes, and are resolved on amusing and enjoying 
themselves, happen what will. They are not attached to any but one idea 
—and that is, the original idea of the First Revolution, handed down from 
year to year—which is this—rTHat FRANCE SHOULD GOVERN HERSELF. 


of the capture of Algiers’ ‘They were full of protestations of devoted- || How? subject to what restrictions? by what laws !—ihey know not—and 
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care not; but somehow or other, “‘ France is to govern herself.” 'This is | last year, the Coalition was formed by the chiefs of the four leading oppo- 











the only one of their principles which can be called hereditary. 
It is a singular and a striking fact, but a fact about which there can be 


no dispute, that the French always occupy themselves most about politics, | 


and prepare to introduce changes and effect revolutions, in the days of their 


sition parties, by their journals, and by their agents, to oppose what was 
called the exigencies of the Crown—to restrain what was called the domi- 
nating power of Louis Philippe—but, in truth, to deprive the King of the 
rights and prerogatives which belong to him—which were conferred on him 


prosperity. When trade is bad and commerce low, when manufactures 
are in a state of stagnation and public credit has greatly fallen, when the 
working-classes are starving, when the looms are unemployed, when the 
shops are deserted, and misery and want are staring the population in their 
faces—then the French rouse themselves, cry for ‘ Order,” support the 
government, put down anarchy, and rally round those who are the Conser- | based on the aversion of that coalition to a monarchy. 

vatives of the day. Soon, trade improves, because confidence returns— | Is Louis Philippe accused of being a disagreeable, unpleasant, violent, 
soon, private credit rises, because private individuals feel assured—and, in || ungentlemanly prince ; with rough manners, uncourteous conduct, and bad 
a very little time, the poverty and wretchedness of the past are forgotten || or low tastes and pursuits? Just the reverse. 

in the affluence and comfort of the hour. That moment is precisely the Is Louis Philippe open to the objection of being placed on the throne 
one when the French turn to politics! When the shopkeeper can close his | of France by foreign bayonets? Just the reverse. 

shop at ten o’clock at night, because his receipts have been abundant; |! Is Louis Philippe objected to because he was placed on the throne on 
when on a Sunday he no longer keeps his place of business open all day, | account of his being a Bourbon? M. Dupin has set this question at rest 
as he did formerly, because trade was bad, and he strained every nerve to | by his celebrated declaration that Louis Philippe is King, not because he is 
scrape together all he could from the public, but, on the contrary, shuts up || a Bourbon, but in spite of being a Bourbon. Though this is not our opi- 
his establishment, and rushes with his wife and children to Versailles, or | nion, it is at least that of the coalition. 

St. Germains, or to the environs of the great towns and cities he inhabits; | Is Louis Philippe accused of ingratitude to those who have served him, 
when he has leisure to read the journals—play at billiards in the morning, | of rejecting those who have counselled him, and of betraying those who 
go to the theatre in the evening—and yet find his receipts sufficient, and | have confided in him? Certainly not. No prince has more richly rewarded 
more than enough to satisfy all his desires ; then he will talk of politics, of | with wealth, titles, office, power and rank, those who have devoted them 
the treaties of Vienna, of the necessity for extending the frontiers of || selves to his cause and to his service. 

France, of the progress of absolutist principles, of the necessity for war, | Is Louis Philippe accused of keeping up a correspondence with the old 
of the past glory of his country, and will aid the first man, or the first club | dynasty, of having a secret intention of abdicating in favor of the young 
which may invite him, to get up some anti-monarchical movement, having | Duke of Bourdeaux, or of bequeathing the throne to the eldest branch of the 
for its avowed object, to ‘keep the Crown within its just and constitution- || house of Bourbon? Such a charge has never seriously been made against 
al limits ’’—but having for its real object, the destruction of monarchical | him. 

influence, and the overthrow of monarchical rights and monarchical pre- || | What, then, are the complaints made against the citizen King? 


by the Charta he swore to defend—and which he has invariably adopted 
j|as the rule of his conduct. That Charta is too monarchical for the a. 
|lition : and still the cry is heard of ‘‘ France is able to govern herself!” 
Let us now examine the complaints made against Louis Philippe by the 
coalition in 1839—and let us see whether these complaints be not all 


We 


rogatives. | , will look at them briefly, and in their order. 
rance in 1829 and 1830 was in a state of almost unparalleled pros- | First—He is accused of wishing to form part of the European family of 


perity. The funds were high—the three per. cents were at 84—moncy | sovereigns, and of desiring to be regarded as one of their number. 

was abundant—the taxes were paid with the utmost regularity—the indv- Now, what does this amount to? It amounts to this, that Louis Philippe, 
rect taxes for the three first months of 1830 presented an augmentation of | as a king, wishes to live, act, be looked on, as a king; whereas, the 
1,846,000 francs over those received for the first three months of 1829, 


: | coalition would reduce him to the level of the president of some small 
notwithstanding a considerable reduction in the duties on all sorts of “ bois- | republic. 


Second—Louis Philippe is accused of a resolution to maintain peace 
with Europe in order that Ais throne may be established firmly—and that 


sons"’—the manufactories of France were all in full employ—the work- | 


men of Lyons, St. Etienne, Weelhausen, Lisle, &c. &c., were all well 


occupied, and abundantly provided for—the shopkeepers and tradesmen of | France may not be exposed to war, in consequence of the changes which 
the towns and cities were increasing in riches every month—and the agri- | have taken place in the dynasty, and the Charta of the country. 
cultural and rural districts had no reason to do otherwise than rejoice. But Louis Philippe announced these intentions from the beginning. In 
Indeed, the agricultural societies addressed the King on more than one oc- | his very first speech he said, “‘ Yes, gentlemen, this France which is so 
casion, and acknowledged, with apparent gratitude at least, the advantages | dear to me, shall be happy and free ; she shall show to Europe that, ex- 
they had derived from peace and from a paternal government. But better | clusively occupied with her interior policy, she cherishes peace as well as 
than all this is the testimony of the 221 deputies themselves. Even these | liberty, and desires the happiness and repose of her neighbors.” The same 
men, with all their factious tendencies, and anti-monarchical dispositions, | language he made use of as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, as well as 
were obliged to render their testimony to the then material happiness of | when elected king—and he announced this to be his policy to Lamarque, 
the country. _ Lafayette and Lafitte—as well as to Guizot, Thiers, Perier and Duchatel. 
“ Sire, le peuple cherit et respecte votre autorite. Quinze ans de paix |; Why do the coalition complain of this conduct! Has it led to the inva- 
et de liberte qu’il doit a votre auguste frere et a vous, ont profondement | sion of France? No. Has it led to the degradation of France? No. Has 
enracine dans son cur sa reconnaisance qui |’attache a votre royale fa- it led to France losing her place among European powers! No. Why, 
mille ; sa raison murie par l’experience et par la liberte des discussions, | then, do the coalition complain? Has, or has not France greatly prospered 
lui dit que c’est surtout en matticre d’autorite que l’antiquite de la pos- | under the pacific policy of Louis Philippe Was not France, at the close 
session est le plus saint de tous les titres, et que c’est pour son bonheur || of 1838, in very nearly as prosperous a state as at the close of the year 


autant que pour votre glorie, que les siecles ont place votre trone dans une 
region inaccessible aux orages.”” 

And yet the very men who admitted on the one hand the immense 
advantages conferred on France by fifteen years of Bourbon government ; 
and who, on the other hand, protested their conviction, that an hereditary 
monarchy, with all its rights and prerogatives, was essential to the happi- 


1829? Undoubtedly. 
| is anti-monarchical—because it hates to see the gradual establishment of a 


Then why do the coalition complain! Because it 
regular, powerful, and recognised monarchy—and because it has returned 
again to the ruinous dogma of the very First Revolution, “that France is 
resolved on governing herself.” 

Third—Louis Philippe is accused of wishing to establish in France an 


ness and repose of France, had formed a coairion to destroy the power absolute, instead of a constitutional monarchy. 
of the Crown, ond to reduce it to that state of helplessness and dependence What are the proofs in support of this charge ? 
described by Royer Collard. ‘a moment, in their order. 

That which was true of 1830, is true likewise now. For several years Ist—He is accused of governing as well as reigning. 
after the Revolution of Paris, and the silent acquiescence of France in This is the capital offence—this is the leading charge of all ; he governs 
those events, the country was reduced to a state of misery and wo, little as well as reigns. This, M. de Cormenin tells us, is “arbitrary, despotic, 
short of bankruptcy on the one hand, and of anarchy on the other. There impolitic, incomprehensible, irrational, degrading, impious, monstrous, stu- 
was little or no commerce. There was only a trade in articles of necessi- , pid.” We have quoted, literally, his adjectives, and have not added one 
ty. For articles of luxury there was no demand. Shops were shut up by to his vocabulary. But why is it all this! When Charles X. left too 
thousands, for want of business. Failures were of daily occurrence. The much of the management of the affairs of the state to his ministers, he was 
funds fell with rapidity. Landed property declined at the same time. | accused of being ‘‘a mere puppet in the hands of his cabinet.” Then the 
Multitudes of the best families emigrated. The army became insubordi- ministers were monarchical, and the coalition of 1830 feared hem. Now 
nate. The press was licentious. The stage was grossly immoral. All the ministers are never monarchical ; but Louis Philippe governs as well as 
religion was persecuted. ‘The priests were drowned, or driven from their reigns, and declares that he would sooner abdicate than sign, blindfold, the 
cures. Propagandism triumphed at noon-day. Republicanism stalked ordinances of a ministry governed by a fluctuating majority in one of the 
abroad in the presence of royalty. The throne was insulted. The juries Chambers—and now the coalition of 1839 fear him. But why! In both 
refused to condemn. Civil war raged in many provinces. <A patriotic cases the cause is the same—the anti-monarchical character of the two 
loan was proposed to mect the exigencies of the state. The Chambers had coalitions. _ _ Bs 
no longer any influence over the public mind. And anarchy and ruin 2d—Louis Philippe is accused of always presiding over the counsels of 
stared all men in the face. At length the country became weary of mis- ministers. He will know all that is passing. He will not take for granted 
ery, of concessions, and of*crime—and the laws of September 1835, were any thing that is merely affirmed by his ministers. He will read despatches 
passed in spite of all the threats, menaces, and curses of the democratic —see letters—dictate replies—confer with ambassadors and envoys—and 
party. From September 1835, to September 1838, the country has been attend to the details, as well as to the broad and large outlines of political 
rapidily most rapidly improving. The capital is embellished—the cities , events and business. M. Thiers calls this ‘‘ epouvantable ;” M. Guizot says 
aud towns are beautified—the roads are ameliorated—new canals have , that it is not ‘‘ Constitutional; M. Duchatel pronounces it ‘4 be “ unpar- 
been formed—every branch of trade, manufacture, and commerce, has | liamentary.”” But the King has declared he will not willingly abandon his 
been decupled in amount and improvement—the regicide has been silenced | right, convinced, as he is, that his presence at all the debates of his minis- 
—the factious has been reduced to order—the provinces are silent and | ters is the best contre-poids against the perpetual tendency of all political 
submissive—and general prosperity is so evident and great, that even the | men in France towards anti-monerchical measures and principles. 
Coalition was compelled to acknowledge, in the address which it prepared 3d—Louis Philippe is accused of reducing his ministers to the mere office 
to be presented to Louis Philippe, that the prosperity of the nation was | of registrars of his royal decrees ; and of not allowing his councillors to ad- 
indisputable. The amnesty which was granted by the advice of Count | vise him, persisting always in the same line of policy. 
Mole has succeeded—Louis Philippe can leave his palace and appear in } That Louis Philippe is obliged to hold, with great firmness, the reins of 
public without risk to his life—and emeuwtes and insurrections are now only || the government,!must be admitted,—but that he does not consult his minis- 
matters of history. This was the state of things when, in the autumn of || ters is an allegation which will not support the light of examination. 


Let us look at them for 
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We have the full conviction that Louis Philippe prevented the fruitless 
expenditure of French blood and treasure in 1831, in behalf of fallen Po- 
land ;—but Casimir Perier counselled his majesty to this policy. 

We are certain that Louis Philippe sent, with extreme reluctance, a 


French army to Antwerp in 1833 ;—but Marshal Soult counselled the | 


measure. a , 
We are sure that Louis Philippe was averse to the clauses and condi- 


tions of the Quadruple Treaty ;—but Talleyrand prevailed on the ministers 
of the King to obtain its signature. 

Sometimes, indeed, Louis Philippe has not been governed by his coun- 
cillors, but has acted on his own decisions. This was the case when he 
refused to intervene in Spanish affairs, and allowed M. Thiers to retire to 
Italy and the study of his favorite Livy! But what then? A new Ministry 
was formed, opposed, as the King, to an intervention. 

The expedition of the French to Ancona was not, however, a measure of 
the King, but one of Casimir Perier, and Louis Philippe acquiesced with 
reluctance. 

The measure of the General Amnesty was the act of Count Mole ; ap- 
proved, indeed, by the King, but peculiarly the measure of that minister. 

We could go through all the imporiant acts of the last nine years, and 
are prepared to show, that though Louis Philippe is entitled to a large 
portion of the praise which is due to the pacific and conservative policy of 
that period, yet that, at divers epochs, various public men, as ministers, 
have taken a marked and decisive part in the decisions of the Crown. 

4th—Louis Philippe is accused of wishing to perpetuate a line of policy 
now which is no longer necessary, and which may be fatal to the honor and 
liberties of the country. 


What does this mean? That, as Louis Philippe proclaimed the neces- | 


sity for order and peace in 1830, so he sees the same necessity now. ‘The 
per which he felt to be wise when Lieutenant-General, and a new-made 

ing in 1830, he feels to be wise now. It means—that treaties are to be 
respected—that their conditions are to be fulfilled—that Spain is not to be 
invaded by a French army—that Belgium is not to be encouraged in a re- 
sistance to the twenty-four articles, when to them she had given in her ad- 
hesion—that the cry for electoral reform in France is to be discouraged— 
that the dishonest conversion of 5 per cents into lower stock, contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the original contract, is not to be allowed—that the laws 
of September 1835, which have secured to France at least external order 
and physical prosperity, are not to be repealed—and that the progress of 
democracy is to be resisted, at the same time that the conquests of demo- 
cracy already made are to be recognized and to remain untouched. In one 
word, that the Charter of 1830, and the Revolution of 1830, are to be looked 
on as final measures. 

To this policy the Coalition is opposed. It admits the existence of 
prosperity, order, and peace ;—but insists that every system has its day— 
that the system of resistance has now arrived at its end—that concessions 
must be made—and that Louis Philippe must be compelled to change his 
policy, and to take to his councils those who made the Revolution of 1830 ! 

The perseverance of Louis Philippe in a conservative and pacific policy 
is, then, the great charge against him. How unstatesmanlike and nnphilo- 
sophical is such an opposition to the prince as that to which we are now 
referring! It isthe very character, the essential, indispensable, character 
of monarchy to resist. The democratical institutions of a country are al- 
ways for advancing—the monarchical, on the contrary, ought to tend, and 
must tend to counterbalance the evils of such constant changes. 

But Louis Philippe is accused of being opposed to the liberties of the 


country. What proof has he given of it’? Those who now form the Coali- | 


tion, counselled, when in office, some of the strongest of his measures ; and, 
since the granting of the amnesty restored France to peace and to order, 
what measures has Louis Philippe resorted to which are opposed to the 


liberties guaranteed by the Charta? None whatever. He promised the | 


Charta—and nothing more—and he has kept his word. 
But one of the measures now loudly called for by the Coalition of 1839, 
is the repeal of the laws of September 1835, and those laws are said to be 


opposed to the liberties guaranteed to the French by the Charta of 1830. | 


Let us remember, that Messieurs Persil, Guizot, and Thiers, as well as M. 
Duchatel, four of the most determined chiefs of the Coalition, were among 
the most zealous promoters of the laws in question. It is not then Louis 
Philippe who has changed as to these laws, but the Coalition. 

These laws were voted by more than one-half of the present Coalition, 


as well as by nearly all the Government members in the Chamber of Depu- | 


ties ; were passed nearly unanimously by the Chamber of Peers; were as- 


sented to by the King; and have produced an amount of good, in the form | 


of peace, order, and respect to the authorities and institutions of the coun- 
try, which even their most vehement opponents do not dare to deny. Yet 
these laws are to be repealed! And why? Because they are too monar- 
chieal. 

Now, is it fair to Louis Philippe, to accuse him of being the author of 


these laws? Did he propose them? No. Did he plead for them?! No. |: 


Did he do more than give his royal assent to their passing! No. Yet, 


because they are not as yet repealed, he is accused of being hostile to the 


liberties of the people. 

It is now time to turn to the election of 1839, to the Mole Cabinet, and 
tothe prospects of the French Monarchy. 

“Louis Philippe is the King of the Barricades,’ 
We admit it. ‘ Louis Philippe is an elected, aud not a hereditary prince, 
say the Republicans. We admit it. ‘ Louis Philippe does not owe his 
crown to his birth, his descent, to the grace of God, or toany thing but the 
grace of the people. We deny it. If Louis Philippe had not been a Bour- 
bon, he would not have been King of the French—and if he had not been 
indispensable at the moment of the Revolution of 1830, to save France 
from anarchy, civil war and foreign invasion, he would xot have been select- 
ed. Louis Philippe owes no thanks to the Revolution, or to the fraction of 
the deputies, and the shadow of the peers which placed him on the throne. 
He was a state, or rather a national necessity. Lafitte, Lafayette, Gerard, 
Benjamin, Constant, Perier, all in fact who had any thing to do, as chiefs, 
with that revolution, ielt this ; and we, who watched on the spot all the 


*say the Legitimists. 


can attest, as eye witnesses, that the French at that period were too happy 
to find a prince who would consent to ascend the vacant throne. That those 
who placed him there, never intended that he should be really a king, en- 
joying the rights, prerogatives, power, fortune, and honors of a king, we 
_ freely admit ; but the name of a king was so essential at that period to pro 
| tect the Revolution from foreign invasion, that although those who made 
| Louis Philippe King of the French secretly expressed their design of “ sur- 
rounding him vith Republican institutions’ (for these were the very words 
| of Lafayette uttered in our presence), still a king they were obliged to 
| take, on condition of reducing his power and prerogatives to a mere nullity 
at a future period. That period has now arrived, and the attempt is now 
making. 
| But Louis Philippe is King; and the question now under discussion in 

France is nothing less than this, ‘ Is he to remain so—and subject to what 

conditions ?” 

The gravest and most conscientious man of “ the Opposition of the Re- 
| storation” now living, is Roger Collard. His life has been morally pure, 
| though intellectually faulty—and he has at least the merit of predicting, 
‘on all occasions of importance, coming dangers and coming events. This 
| very celebrated and justly eminent man, who, whilst he disapproved of the 

Ordinances of July, 1830, yet recognized the Duke of Bordeaux as the le- 
| gitimate heir to the throne, has delivered a memorable speech to the 
| electors who have returned him in the Department of the Marne. Such 
| a speech is a prophecy—an event—and one of the most fearful magnitude. 
| Roger Collard has thus stated frankly and fully the question at issue. 
“The Throne of July is attacked”—more than that, it is trembling ;—it is 
|| attacked by those, all those who founded it—and yet it is but a shadow of 

a throne after all, and still, shadow though it be, it is the only barrier 
| remaining against triumphant radicalism and avowed republican demo- 
| cracy. 
| Mw. Guizot, M. Thiers, and M. Odillon Barrot, have each published their 
|| proclamations, their declarations, and their creeds. ‘They are all anti-mo- 
‘narchical. They all individually impute to Louis Philippe, the intention of 
‘destroying the liberties of the people. They all proclaim parliamentary 
} sovereignty. They all require the Crown to submit, on such occasions, to 
|, the votes of the fluctuating majority. ‘They all attack the conservative 
| power of the Crown, that only power which can keep together and in order 
| the jarring elements of a life peerage, and a quinquennial Chamber of De- 
_puties. They all affect to believe that the “representative government is 
|, in danger.” In danger from whom? From the King! and yet what did 
that King do, when the late chamber carried, by a doubtful majority, an 

address opposed to the Coalition, but appeal to the country, legally, and 
| constitutionally, for another majority, more monarchical, more compact, 
_more conservative? Was this the conduct of a prince desirous of over- 
|| throwing the guaranteed liberties of the people, or was it the conduct of 
| one who believes now, as he did in 1830, that the Charta of that period 
|, contained all the liberties for which France was prepared, and none of 
| which it would be prudent or just tc deny? We answer in the language of 
| Louis Philippe himself—first in that of his oath—and next in that of his 
|| speech on accepting the modified Charta. 
| His oath was this “In the presence of God I swear, that I will faithfully 

‘observe the constitutional Charta, with the modifications contained in the 
declaration of the Chamber of deputies, to govern only by the laws, and 
according to the laws; torender good and even justice to every one accord- 
| ing to his right, and to act, in all things with the sole view to the interest, 
| happiness, and glory of the French people.” 

“The laws”—* the laws”—‘the Charta” —‘“‘the Charta,” were the 
words always in the mouth, the constant rule of conduct of Louis Philippe. 
| He never promised more. And if we look at his speech as King—his first 
_speech—what did it state or promise more ? 

“‘T should have, indeed, been most happy never to have occupied the 
|| throne to which the national will has called me ; but France, attacked in 
her liberties, saw public order in peril ; the violation of the Charta had de- 
ranged everything. It was necessary to re-establish the action of the laws, 
and it was the duty of the Chambers to take the necessary steps for the 
purpose. You have done this, gentlemen. The sage modifications you 
have made in the Charta, guarantee the security of the future ; and I hope 
| that France will be happy within, respected abroad, and that the peace of 
| Europe will be rendered more permanent.” 4 
|| Order—peace—the laws—the Charta :”’ Louis Philippe never promised 
more than this. He has kept his word, and therefore the Coalition now 
join against him. He never promised to violate existing treaties, but to 
maintain them ; he never promised more extensive frontiers to France, but 
| on the contrary to be satisfied with those which she possessed ; he never 
| promised war, but proclaimed peace ; he never encouraged propagandism, 
| but said, * We will show to Europe, that, exclusively ocenpied with our in- 
| ternal concerns, we cherish peace as well as liberty, and that we only desire 
the heppiness and repose of our neighbors.” 

But all this is to be changed. “The coalition is tired of order, weary of 
peace, fatigued with comm®rcial and agricultural prosperity, sighs once 
more for the glory of the battle-field. te roar of cannon, and the din of 
arms. ‘The system which has been tried and succeeded, is now to be dis- 
carded. The laws which have restoiec. order and peace to the country, are 
now to be repealed. The alliances which France has contracted with so 
much difficulty are now to be deranged. And what is the pretext for all 
this—the flimsy, shabby pretext—for it is nothing more? Why, that Louis 
Philippe is too much master, too much King; that he rules the council, and 
directs all the affairs of the state; that Ais system prevails, and not that of 
his ministers ; that he is irresponsible for acts which belong to him, and that 
the ministers are responsible for acts which are not their own. But this is 
only special pleading. Has Louis Philippe ministers? Are they members 
of one or the other House of Parliament? Have they declined on any one 
occasion the responsibility which belongs to them? Do they countersign 
all the royal ordinances? Did they defend the foreign and domestic policy 
of their cabinet in the last session, foot by foot, inch by inch, and day by 
day, though they had arrayed against them the eloquence of Berryer, the 
philosophy of Guizot, the captivating causerie of little Theirs, the grave 


movements of all parties in the hour of peril and at the moment of action, || and solemn protestations of Barrot. and the wit or malice of Garnier Pages, 
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Martin of Strasbourg, or Midul of Bourges’ To be sure they ¢id; and | and desperate effort in favor of monarchical institutions in France, dissolved 
piece by piece the mmisters destroyed the projected address of the Coali- | the Chamber which had been elected in 1837, and made an appeal to the 
tion, substituting in its place their own; and all this after twelve days of electoral body. In taking this step he proved his appreciation of the state 
anxious and continuous discussion. Have the ministers governed the coun- | of parties, his knowledge of the real nature of the conflict in the Chamber 
try’ Yes; and governed it well. ; || of Deputies, and his determination to act legally and constitutionally, but, 
“ But,” says M. de Cormenin (and he is the most formidable of all the || at the same time, to brave all unpopularity and odium, for the purpose of 
enemies of the throne cf Louis Philippe), “as he who countersigns, and | maintaining the equilibrium of the three powers of the state. ‘That appeal 
not he who signs, is he who really governs, it is the minister who is the | has been unsuccessful! 'The majority of the voting electors have decided 
government and not the King.” Granted. But then he adds, “ the truth | against him; and the Gauche and Centre Gauche, aided by the Legitimists 
. = oo asec renders ncseer as ye me in yee —— - en | SF ie . PY ao nd the a gd the ee to — 
of the parliamentary majority, they shou elong to it. tranted ;—but | M. Guizot and M. Persil belon ave obtained 250 outo 9 votes, 0 
what parliamentary majority? M. de Cormenin cat the Coalition see no | which the chamber of Depution ‘s composed. 
other majority than that of the Chamber of Deputies. The Kingand Count || The elections of 1839 have attacked the Throne, overthrown the Con- 
Mole are, on the contrary, of opinion, that a Chamber of Peers, composed | servative Cabinet of Count Molé, opened up the road to power and office 
of peers for life, must also be taken into the calculation of the majority ; || to the war party, sanctioned and encouraged the men of the movement, 
and if, as we learn, half the Chamber of Deputies, and nine-tenths of the | invited the propagandists of all countries once more to unfurl their dra- 
pager of wt ao “alt y apa erers of the system of peace | peaux and raise a standards, and taught Europe to open her eyes, and 
and order pursued from 1831 to 1839, the rea majority, both parliamentary || prepare for coming dangers and for inevitable changes. The elections of 
— the pace tee in ee that » ee ? | mate aps ot to other a, in — with France, that the 
ow we maintain, with a profound conviction of the correctness of our | dogma of popular sovereignty is not only adopted by the ulace but b 
statement, that were the laws of September to be repealed, all the excesses || the people ; and that, although for a time the teats of codetiice ienaphad, 
of 1831 to ap yr sn be ay sel and should, in addition to the repeal | and the cause of peace has prevailed, these results are not to be ascribed 
po oe the e — oe be a 1 _o are ey | to the edepiion of orderly and pacific principles by France, but only to ad- 
called “ the capacities,” all the horrors o might “4 perpetrated. | ventitious circumstances and to momentary interests and biases. 
The French are not oe in heart. Why should they be? I's the stand- ! The support which has been given by the majority of the voting elect- 
ard of morals higher? Has the literature of the country exercised a soft- || ors to this attack on the throne of Louis Philippe and on monarchical insti- 
ening and ameliorating influence over the habits and feelings of the popula- | tutions in France, is the gravest feature of this fearful picture. The elect- 
-~_ ong — all, has — — het ng wee _— — —_ tw a wham the cng ree "* upper classes. That a large portion of 
e hearts and consciences of the people? M. Thiers knows that the | the electors of the upper classes have not voted, is certain; but three- 
answers to these enquiries must be in the negative. And then, to descend fourths of the middling class electors have done so; and the majority have 
a step lower—is it not true that the Legitimists, Republicans, and Napo- | supported this monstrous coalition. Whatdoesthis support mean? First, 
leonists, retain all their hate, more or less well-founded, to the Revolution || that the Legitimist electors prefer anarchy to seeing Louis Philippe firmly 
of July, and to the dynasty? Has the amnesty of Louis Philippe, that | established on the throne. | Second, that the Republican electors prefer 
wise and pa mesa Rete oe mgr es ae | —— . a monarchy. on that pao Napoleonist electors prefer con- 
enemies of the Throne into its friends ! ave the haters of Louis Phi- || fusion and war, to peace and order. Fourth, that the Doctrinaire electors 
lippe en ga aye gt vag the oe me ever renounced their | prefer the defeat of the Throne to the establishment of a firm and power- 
rojects | Thy, if M. Thiers knows what is daily said in the lower and || ful monarchy. Fifth, the » Centre Gauche electors ; ES 
Meddling Preah cg ag le oe oe + oie ! 7 . € Td ifth, t _ > Centre Gauche electors are jealous of the 
ling ‘ rty s, I great cities, where the re- | Throne, and wish to establish not a monarchical, but merely a parliamentary 
volutionary press has produced the most permanent effects on the popula- |) government in the country ; and, Sixth, that the Gauche and Extreme 
— he _ know se the ——— made use of, with reference to the | Gauche electors are resolved on carrying their original plan into effect, con- 
ne _ 3 a se Soh tars of a acon oes awe | ceived . : - by -_ at the period of the Revolution of 1830, viz.,—to 
ave the Nap sts i ; cir hopes of seeing one o the nephews || surround the throne of Louis Philippe with republican institutions! All 
of the ex-usurper on the throne! If the laws of September were repealed, these conflicting opinions agreed, however, on one question which consti- 
would they not, twenty-four hours afterwards, establish their long-projected || tuted at once the force and the danger of the Coalition; and that was, to 
journals, “ L’ Aigle,” *« L’Empereur,” and “ Napoleon?” Have the repub- | attack and degrade the French monarchy. 
licans been convinced by their oft-repeated failures ° > Wi The Coaliti . a , . 
jt mi ae a Prommetioon hee Ms fan r aged a. will re i The Coalition accuse the Gov ernment of Count Molé of having endea- 
the necessar aachaites at present few. on the Pr : of Frat j—anc’ lt | voured, by bribes, intimidation, and rewards, to secure a majority at the 
to-morrow ns ealed, we shonld within a week aft mana silat ar of | a oe accusations, a man like Count Molé may venture to de- 
Pp A uld, erwards, aga hear Oo! || spise. Descended from an illustrious race of great and noble men, he has 


the daily “* Bon Sens” —the “ Tribune’’—the “ ; i i i ce ae : “nde 
aa tell saoetiiaiiiaes Giiesieinidl en Rate age a ce ja mind and a conscience inferior to none of his ancestors. Convinced 
| oth y ofispring of the - 4XOW, | that the Throne was in danger, and not the liberties of the people, he has 
France is either to have a fixed and established government or none. She | risked his fair name and reputation in its defence. Possessed of a k: , 
must either retain that which she possesses, notwithstanding its deplorable ] tune, fine estate ltive : A snind. denemetie onl cients! ea To 
origin and its unjust foundation, or she must be perpetually exposed to the | spect he hn Pi ao k wre th pw ed enjoyments, and public re- 
the cle , A s ‘ | spe s nothing to ask from the monarch, or to envy of the people 
anarchy and ruin of never-ending changes. ‘To secure that which exists | Manly. disi 2s ' ‘ : : ae 
the come and institutions now in force are indispensable. ‘These cannot be | oa gg sadn ay “y honocable, he would not condesoond to the paltry 
scant ibtasiiindends-deaitmiaiions: tee edadie Gail | tricks of a begging and unprincipled democracy ; and we can venture to 
The coalition which has een Geemed ta ihe Chectece of Qeadtinn te | affirm, that he was no party to any manoeuvres for the purpose of securing 
anti-monarchical and monstrous It is ANTI-MONARCHICAL not pt te | Men oh Se See ee MAsONARCS of the cause he espoused 
cause it is specially formed against Louis Philippe, but because should it a adie wg hg the happiness of France and to the durability of her 
Is Spe y . g rus ppe, but ag ee monarchy. W hen Count Mole ascertained that the majority of the voting 
succeed, it renders the Crown responsible for the exercise of its rights and || electors had decided t th 5 
and prerogatives to a majority in one of the two Chambers, thos destroying \¢ ad decided against the monarchy, he would adopt no other course 
a ane oitee Titean, cial Geet ts eanliai sy dies died ae | t a ¥ p The result of the elections was not known in Paris till the 
pray ore aggi sce Hilprseticansanig, Baers, ~v mae oes gel alend ! 7th : - 5 on a on ae pone That was a solemn mo- 
, apenas —— a eee oe stad, || ment for Louis Philippe. eserted by his quondam friends, by the 
Louis Philippe do so on actually different principles, and to obtain actually || arricades—denied by <F a | — 
diferent conti y he yon “was M Guiaor ll Rinetann sheet ons me eee“ | of the barricades—denied by theRepublicans—forsaken by the Doctrinaires 
pen aie 2 hor endines ch hhien” Wie ack Uk Meiteen. dae aap te |—reproached by the Legitimists—mocked by the De Cormenins of the 
enon Miner bev ielanh ihe Aa At eo compte pe oe dearth press, me by the Martins and Garnier Pages of the Chamber—and reduced 
the establishment of what he, M. Guizot, ‘calls a parliamentary govern- | soeak ta Gea eoree doen tat = Ae sr sae who united to 
ee ee a me. , efeat him. > hav sated the King !” was 
ment, but solely with the view of bringing into hatred and contenipt the || the exulting ane of Gee Githone: and the Rie proser yonied — ; leed 
resent occupant of the throne, whom he regards merely as an usurper? || : "e.. ie oe Rina: 5 BO Was Incecd 
We oak M & dee Paste se cea ineerdhentnendae tae A hi P defeated. By the success of the Coalition it has been decided that France 
ro Se ek ee $ he not know that Garnier f ages and his repubiican | 7. ¢. the governing, voting, portion of France, is not monarchical: ‘Th: 
friends, in joining the coalition, have done so for the purpose of bringing || the government of the country is to be i Se oo a 
into hatred and contempt, not only the person and dynasty of Louis Phi- || ee by a majority of bon ot tn si oor megs such men 8s are ap- 
lippe, but also of causing to be humbledand disgraced, the monarchical || jippe is A aha and not t , ow That Restate: That Louis Phi- 
power and government in that country? And we ask M. Guizot in the lt 7 t be hened he do govern: That the government of the coun- 
third place, does he not know that even Odillon Barrot and the “ Gauche ! sto bu senionienle oa the salidexell te jac duties ehomaamaien — 
dynastique,” in joining the Coalition, have very different objects in view || gel eae: Sane 
0 himself, M. Guizot t Is M. Guizot ina to demand the repeal of || sn be aga sag osargmen - a seven years is gradually, if not 
the laws of September, as M. Barrot and his friends are ready to do, if the Daal ent Bee. ‘ px to adest the sees casper ye ye gre Propagandism, 
King shall be defeated? Is M. Guizot prepared to exclude Louis Philippe || Coalition, “ Sheet aan te the pot sm, rn eed - journals of the 
from presiding over his councils of ministers, as Odillon Barrot and the || ; 
Gauche would desise should be the case? No—and even M. Guizot’s ad- | 
dress to the Mayor at Lisieux proves that he is not. Then what means | FALKE 
this monstrous Coalition of Legitimists, Republicans, and Radical Whigs, “KENSTEIN. 
with M. Guizot, M. Persil, and a fraction of the French Conservatives! , 
We have called it monstrous, because it is so. It is monstrous to see | The old Castle of Falkenstein, crowning the summit of an all but inac 
faction thus conspiring against the only bulwark which remains not only | cessible rock, like an eagle’s eyrie, and frowning on the fair fields beneath 
for the monarchy, but for the peace and order, happiness and prosperity of || presented a meet emblem of the churlish spirit of its lord. Sowered by 
a great nation. M. Guizot, in order to be constitutional in his opposition, || disappointment, and by more than one bitter pang that had entered int hi 
has wisely and prudently resorted to the fiction of blaming the ministers | soul, he indulged in misanthropic retire ; and, if nae 
of the Crown; but he knows, as well as we do, that this is only a fiction, ! dared to face the forbidding enack of as pines a climbed ie 
d that the real warfare now carrying on i: i , e. \| cre en wee st 
The elections of 1839 are aS as anand po tennwen occurred ! ee a ee — ves mphng a a wpe rg. pe 
s } 1} § ] ita i 
since those of 1830. Louis Philippe, perceiving that the war, conducted ‘nailed postern, he babes nano Seasuhee ‘aienait ee “ook alle c “4 
“* . be ‘ . . || . 2 j : eS , , . ( - 
— reap ne Na _ Ame “a ter Ror — agers = = | — — he — himself down again. Those who had been bold 
Cha = A 830 he 7 ts denne y> r hie - e owe 4 o € || enough to cross that iron-bound threshold, returned with such” awful ac- 
arta of 1830, to himself, his dynasty, and his country, to make a last | counts of the terrible old Baron, as made their hearers tremble ; till at 
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134 Che Corsair. 


last no one, unless absolutely compelled by business, ventured to intrude | Suddenly a voice uttered words. 
on his privacy. | “Sir Knight,” so spake the voice, “I heard what you said to Fritz ; he 
But if the Lord of Falkenstein was rude even to coarseness towards | is a fine old fellow, but I know more of the matter than he does.” 
those who were unfortunate enough to gain access to his presence, this | Kuno looked, and saw shimmering through the mist right opposite to 
rugged casket of a castle of his contained a jewel of great price. His only | him, the figure of a very little old man with snowy beard and hair, clad in 
child, the charming Irmengarde, was all that poets have sung, and paint- a miniature chief-miner’s dress, which was richly ommamented. A_ sable 
ers realized. Fair as the fairest of the daughters of the Saxon, her high cock’s feather waved over his cap, and he held what seemed to be a bundle 
forehead, dazzling complexion, dark blue eyes, and golden hair, might have | of twigs resting on one arm. 
been chosen as a sim | for a Madonna by Raphael himself; though it is || ‘‘ Who art thou?” exclaimed Kuno. . 
doubtful whether even his pencil could have portrayed the bewitch- || ‘ Your yas folks are polite enough to call me the goblin of the mine—- 
ing smile that played round her ripe lips, or have conveyed to the | never heed that—it does not make them better or me worse. We are not, 
spectator the seraphic intelligence, married to purity and goodness of heart, | indeed, quite so big asthey are; but we are masters of our craft, and a 
that beamed in her lovely face. The silver tones of her voice produced | trifle more active. We should not think it a very great feat to make sucha 
upon her rough sire, the same effect that the music of the harp did upon | road as you want to the castle of Falkenstein in an hour.” 
Saul: the demon fled before those sweet sounds and that heavenly aspect; | “‘ Can you—will you?” cried the knight. = 
and the old man would press her to his bosom with that fulness of fond- || ‘“ We both can and will ; for, to tell you the truth, I have takena liking 
ness, that fathers only feel. He seemed to live in constant dread of to you. You have not troubled us with hands of glory and exorcisms, to 
losing her, and nothing so much roused the violence of his angry tem- | wring from us the secret of the best lodes ; but you must be aware that we do 
per, as the slightest intimation from any cavalier, however noble, powerful, | nothing fornothing,and I have a trifling affair of business to talk over with you. 
rich, and good, that he should be proud to form an alliance with the house , Command your workmen to cease driving in the direction where they are 
of Falkenstein. ‘now employed. They are coming inconveniently near the dark abodes of 
Affairs connected with the neighbouring imines, which were his property, || my people, whom I cannot always keep in order on such occasions, and if 
brought the young and gallant Kuno von Sayn to the castle. He saw Ir- | they go further, we shall be driven out of the mountain altogether: as it 
mengarde, their eyes met, their hearts were penetrated. This, believe us, | is, we get no rest by day, and all night we are busy. Only give up work- 
gentle reader, is the only true animal magnetism; and Kuno, though the | ing the ‘ Saint Margaret mine ’—you will lose nothing by your forbear- 
sire had treated him very much as though he had been no better than a dog, | ance, for there are richer veins running from west to east, and you may well 
determined within his secret soul that she should be his; and that he | leave us, who lie to the north, in peace. Grant this, and the road shall be 
would, come what come might, return and demand her hand. | made by midnight ; here are the rods to show you where the rich eastern 
He did return. He was admitted. | veins run.” 
The Lord of Falkenstein and his daughter were sitting in an oriel win- || ‘‘I grant it,” said Kuno. 


i 











dow, that looked out upon the surpassingly beautiful champaign beneath, 
rich with its verdure and its clustering orchards, and its shining river. _ Ir- 


| 
| 
1} 
i! 
| 
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‘The compact is complete,” said the figure, ‘‘ and to-morrow your wishes 
shall be gratified.” 


mengarde rose as he entered. The father kept his seat, and appeared not || At this moment, the ghastly cry of the great horned owl broke on the 


to take the slightest notice of him. He felt more than embarrassed ; the | startled ear of Kuno; he looked round mechanically, and when he turned 
bload gave back upon his heart, and the surrounding objects whirled be- his head again towards the spot where his visitant had stood, he was gone, 
fore his darkening eyes—suddenly it rushed back to his face, and he stam- | and in his place lay the divining reds, wet with dew and glittering in the 


mered out, 

* No castle in the world is so situated as yours ; what a pity that it isso | 
difficult of access!” 

“ Who forced you to come hither?” growled the Baron. 

“ Irmengarde.”’ 

‘“‘Irmengarde ! Speak, girl—say that he lies.” 

Irmengarde blushed till her face and snowy neck were one glow of crim- 
son ; and the young knight—what will not love endure—who had staggered 
as if he had received a blow, without marking the brutality, that from any 
other man’s lips would have been the harbinger of death to one or both, re- 
covered himself and said, *‘ I come to demand your daughter’s hand.” 

The Lord of Falkenstein smiled—a bad omen with him—and there stood 
the two young lovers in the sunshine, their pulses beating thick ; and there 
sat the grim old father in the shadow, with his grizzled beard and hair all 
disordered, and no one spoke word. 

At length the Baron broke the silence that weighed upon the bosoms of 
Irmengarde and Kuno like lead. 

_ Knight,” said he, “thou shalt have my daughter, but on one condi- | 
tion.” 

“Name it, only name it !” andthe young man wept. | 

“You accept it—very well. Cause a road to be cut through the rock | 
on which this castle stands, so that I may pass from the plain to my court- | 
= on horseback, and Irmengarde is yours ;—but it must be finished to- 
night.” 

ss To-night ?” 

“Yes, to-night.” 

Another interval of silence, broken by the father with, “‘ Well—why | 
don’t you go? you will have enough to do.” 

The poor knight’s soul was exceedingly sorrowful, as, after one parting 
look at Irmengarde, he quitted that inhospitable roof. 

He felt almost stunned : still a gleam of hope seemed to struggle through 
the gloom, and he went directly to his mines. 

“Send Fritz hither,” said he to one of his leather-clad labourers ; and in | 
a few moments his faithful master-miner, with his soil-stained garments, | 
his intelligent pale face, and large owl-like eyes, stood before him. 

‘* Fritz,” said Kuno, with some little hesitation, ‘‘ we have many strong 
hands here, and I have undertaken to make a horse-road up to the castle 
yonder, can it not be done?” 

The large owl-like eyes opened wider ; for, in truth, an idea crossed the 
mind of Fritz, that his young master had gone suddenly mad ; and, indeed, 
the traces that the interview had left on his visage did not go far to contra- 
dict the notion that his question had engendered. After reflecting for about 
half a minute, Fritz said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“My brave Fritz! call the men together—it must be finished to night.” 
Nothing seems impossible to love. 

“‘Mad, mad !” thought Fritz; but he only said, ‘ My dear young mas- 
ter, three hundred miners, were they to work night and day, could not make 
such a road to that accursed nest on the rock in eight days!” and cast- 
ing a glance of mingled affection, respect, and regret at Kuno, he turned | 
slowly away, and descended the gallery at the mouth of which the conver- 
sation had passed. 

Kuno, sick at heart, sat down on a stone at the entrance of the gallery, 
his eye fixed on vacancy: hour after hour passed away, but he remarked 
not the lapse of time; the broad red disc of the sinking sun threw the 
shadow of the castellated rock far across the plain, as if it had been the 
gnomon of a huge dial telling of the declining day, and his dying hope ; 
but Kuno heeded it not. The mist began to curl up from the low grounds, | 
till it rose like a sea of fog-smoke, over the eddying surface of which | 
forests and groups of trees showed like islands and islets in the pale light | 
of the rising moon ; but Kuno heeded it not, though it chilled all nature 


like a shroud, and the flowers folded up their petals as they shrunk from its 
deadly influence. 

















‘cold moonshine. The knight gathered them up and departed, full of hope, 
‘to his dwelling. 

| Irmengarde had no such comfort. Sleep fled from her; and whilst 
her father, rocked by deep draughts of Rhenish, slumbered heavily, she left 
her chamber, and with tearful eyes sought the oriel where she had last seen 
Kuno, and then turned sadly to seek her couch again, there to watch and 
weep. 

The clock struck eleven. . 

Instantly the air was filled with the din of pickaxes, crowbars, sledge- 
hammers, and stone-chisels, as if all the miners in the world were at work, 
tearing the very entrails of the rock to pieces. Irmengarde’s heart flut- 
tered as if it would burst through its lovely prison; but she dared not ap- 
proach the window. 

The Lord of Falkenstein, awakened by the uproar, descended into his 
great hall, which he paced in an absolute fury. ‘That madman,” cried 
he, “is positively at work ; he will do just enough utterly to break up 
my path-way, and we shall have no egress or ingress but by basket and 

ulley.” . 
ig He strode to the window and opened it. 
| ‘This seemed to be the signal for letting loose the elements. The winds 
‘blew from the four points of Heaven, as if the general doom were near, 

shaking the ancient beeches to their very roots, aud bending the lofty heads 

of the other forest trees, till they creaked and groaned again. The win- 
dows and doors were blown open and clapped to; the lightning shot in a 
‘flood of splendour through the hall, lighting up the armour for a moment 
‘only, and so vividly, that every device upon every shield, was seen more 
| clearly than at noonday. ‘The thunder crashed; shouts of unearthly 
| laughter were heard even above its reverberations. Irmengarde, who had 
/rushed in terror to the hall, clung to her father, murmuring her *‘ aves” and 
| her prayers, and making the holy sign. 

The clock struck twelve. Presently the thunder rolled more distantly, 
the gusts were less violent, the shouts of laughter more faint; the moon 
again shone forth, and a calm, hardly interrupted by the balmy zephyr, 
reigned throughout nature. 

The Lord of Falkenstein breathed more freely, and endeavoured to calm 








| his agitated daughter. "T'was but the wild huntsman,” said he, “ sweep- 


|ing by with his doomed train.” Irmengarde was pacified: for she remem- 
'bered the promise of Kuno, and love believeth all things; she went to her 
bower, and slept the sleep of innocence and hope. 

Not so the father: he tossed on an anxious bed, without closing his eyes, 
till the song of birds, and the ruddy streaks of light, told him that the 
blessed sun was rising. Scarcely had its first rays gilded the turrets, when 
‘the tramp of a steed was heard. The Baron started up, and from the win- 
dow beheld on the drawbridge the gallant knight, mounted on his good 
charger, as if he had dropped from the skies. 

“ Well, sire of Falkenstein,” said the youth gaily, “ your castle is not 
very difficult of access now ; I never travelled a pleasanter road in my 


| life.” 


“Ts it possible? Am I awake?” exclaimed the Baron, as he caught a 


‘| glimpse of the broad, well-beaten way that wound up the rock. 


Kunoentered the hall where stood the trembling Irmengarde. The Lord 
of Falkenstein led her to the joyous knight. ‘“ ‘Take her,” said the Baron ; 
“T will keep faith—so do you; may you be happy, my children.” 

Right pleasant were the lives of Kuno and Irmengarde, and soon did 
the old halls echo with the merry voices of their little ones, whose winning 
ways charmed away all moroseness from their grandsire’s heart, and the 
Castle of Falkenstein was long the abode of the happy family, and of their 
children’s children. 

But families, like states, must have their rise and fall. Kuno’s com- 
pact with the little old man of the mine had been faithfully kept ; and the 
eastern and western veins yielded wealth beyond the hopes of the lords of 
the castle. 
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At length came he who was destined to be the last of the Barons of Fal- '| sake, you may call it Sicambrian yellow. Her form was short and thick- 
kenstein. By a reckless course of gaming -- vice, he yon the rich- || ~ ; and - whens ——- it was ee oe ene Bares say, 
est parts of the eastern and western veins. hen some Douster-swivel of || however, that her shoulders were magnificent, and likewise the domains 
a fellow, in an evil hour, was introduced into the castle. The adept soon | thereto adjacent,—fairy islets heaved an a fairy ae I eepegne ae 
declared that the best of the mines lay to the north, and put the whole | Byron had written about her voice. ‘To that voice the world is indebte 
strength of the establishment to work in that direction. Wien that mo- | for the ‘“* Prophecy of Dante.” “Thou spakest,”’—and the result was 
ment all went wrong. Strange sights were seen, dreadful sounds were | the poem just named. 
heard—miners were buried in scores by the falling earth. It was found | 
impossible to work on the forbidden ground ; and, indeed, after a while, no | 
one could be found to venture. At last the owner returned in his despair | 
to the great western vein, which, to the astonishment of all, was apparent- | 
ly as rich as it ever had been. One day’s work, however, brought the miners | ne —_ of res page They — tinkled forth very ener 
to a fault, nor did they ever recover the ore. “a, || to be sure. Irecognised a little patois; but it was so sweetly spoken, 

The last Lord of Fulhcessin now left the home of his ancestors a ruined | that I preferred it to the language . its purity. ‘* La cale, la cale,” was 
man. The walls which had so long rung with the voice of mirth, the song pleasanter to the ear than ever before had sounded “la quale, la quale.” 
and dance, were desolate. Time and nature did their work ; and whilst | “I wish you could see one of her portraits,” said my companion. It is 
his impoverished descendants languished in a foreign land, |a rare composition. She is represented as a Magdalene weeping over the 

“ The grass grew in their father’s hall, skull of Byron.”—*‘ In which,” said a gentleman near us, ** you may dis- 
The thistle in their mother’s bower.” | cover all of the Magdalene except—her repentance.” I half remembered 

The traveller still pauses to view the remains of this feudal abode, now | a passage in one of the poet’s letters, running somewhat thus :—* To- 
only haunted by the sfeindrosse/ or rock-thrush, as it crumbles on its high | night, as Countess Guiccioli observed me poring over Don Juan, she stum- 
eminence above the fertile gardens of Kronenberg, near Altkoenig. The | bled by mere chance on the 137th stanza of the first canto, and asked me 
way to the castle is called ‘‘ The Goblin’s Road” by the peasants to this | what it meant. I told her, ‘ Nothing,—but your husband is coming.’ As 
day. i I said this in Italian with some emphasis, she started up in a fright, and 

a said, ‘O, my God! is he coming ’—thinking it was her own, who either 
PP 2, E was, or ought to have been, at the theatre. You may suppose we laughed 

A BALL AT THE TUILERIES. || when we found out the mistake,” &c. 
‘ . i Thursday morning, 4 o'clock. || Gently elbowing our way through masses of nobility, from a 
ust from the ball. here can be no objection to the style of this fete. | grand dukes downwards, we arrived at the Hall of the Throne. ere 
‘* Never was there more magnificence en under the empire,” declared a | were the players. There were several tables ; around one of them I ob- 
grey-headed general in buckskins. ‘ Superbe, magnifique!” said a mem- || served four turbaned Turks. Intently were their eyes fixed upon the cards 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, himself one of the only three in black | before them, and behind the chair of each stood a sable attendant in ele- 
pantaloons and coat. ‘“ Really this is capital, very nice,” murmured an Eng- | gant livery. Nothing enchanted me more than the serious, philosophical, 
lish Duchess, from whose forehead steod out a huge pearl. “ Bella, bellis- i imperturbable gravity that presided over the visages of these representa- 
per thre ey oe from sn lips . eo on A mr H — tac nl nae we iene —— - meetin Fre — 
schon, gutter orth a German baron, in broad chest and forehead ; and || about them '—a sort of dreary double-bass in the midst of fifes an utes. 
I doubt not that many Russians ejaculated their admiration in terminations | I was charmed by the sovereign indifference to all around with which they 
of “off,” and many Poles in quadrasyllables ending with “ t-s-k-i.” I )| ceaselessly conducted their games from the beginning to the end, and still 
heard a fellew-countryman say, that it was to be sure very fine ; but that | again from the beginning to the end. They spoke not—smiled not; they 
the enormous expenditure it implied did not altogether correspond with his | did nothing but play at cards. Now and then, indeed, one of them would 
ideas of political economy. To me does it all seem confused, and glorious, || turn slowly up his head, while his great eyes rolled over the glorious beauty 
and indescribable as forty midsummer dreams, each confounded with the | crowded thickly on every side, unrecognising, unrecognised, and suggest- 
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“ But only in the sunny South, 
Such sounds are uttered and such charms displayed, 
So sweet a language from so sweet a mouth, 
Ah, to what effort would they not persuade?” 














other. How shall I find words to describe it! Where shall I begin? 
What shall be my principle of classification? Shall I first take the plumes, 
and then the eyes !—or, going by nations, shall I first characterise the Rus- 
sians, then the Spaniards, Turks, and so on? Really here is a comprehen- 
sive and most unmanageable theme. I now recal nothing distinctly ; the 
elements are somewhat inmy memory. There are diamonds, and silks, and 
costliest furs, and stars and orders; elegant men in glorious moustaches, 
and beautiful women half fainting in the waltz ; sweet music, Turks in tur- 
bans, dukes, mirrors, countesses, and blazing chandeliers, red-coated ser- 
vants, ministers of all cabinets, golden scarfs, and plumes, and magnificent 
bouquets ; earls and marquises, and barons and barons’ wives, and marshals 
and marshals’ portraits ; in short, confusedly do I recall the spectacle of four 
thousand men and women, noblemen and noblewomen, in their most polished 
manners and most gorgeous dress, assembled for five hours at the palace of 
the most magnificent court in Europe. 

There were some persons and scenes which I shall not soon altogether 
forget. 
by an eagle’s feather,—on his right side a richly enamelled powder-horn, the 


gift of James IT. to an ancestor, and on his left a bold claymore, while his | 


plaid was clasped upon the shoulder by a cairngorm, big as a giant’s fist. 
But the crowning glory of Lord Gordon was his legs,—intensely Scotch, 
thoroughly developed in their minutest fibres, and naked, ay, naked up—up 
—I may not say how far. Those legs were the most extraordinary speci- 
mens of aristocratical sansculottism I had lately seen ; and they were the 


wonder of hundreds in that great company. Tough German baronesses | 
paused to quiz them up and down, through their little gold-mounted eye- | 


glasses. Not a duchess, not a countess, not a marchioness, not even alady 
in the rooms, but had stared at, admired, and sighed over those handsome, 
hard, those oaken-knotted prongs from the Grampians. There was one 
damsel whose deportment with respect to them I carefully noticed. 
was the very youthful daughter of a Polish general who had fallen in the 
field. I noticed her once and twice, for the marvellous whiteness of her 
skin, and even a third time, for the marvellous blackness of her hair and 
eyes. Looking here and there, she happened to see this Scotch nobleman’s 
legs. At first she actually started ; then she timidly surveved them, seem- 
ingly to ask, ‘* Are those uncovered ?” and finally, assured of the fact, she 
turned away, and up to herlip mounted a curl of the supremest scorn and 
iy which the pencil might perhaps portray, but certainly the pen never 
could. 

But who is that, that lady yonder, leaning upon the arm of the old dowa- 
ger, duenna, or whatever you may call her!” “ That, sir,” said my com- 
— “is the Countess Guiccioli.”” Aha! the Conntess Guiccioli, is it ? 

magine a slender form, bended gently as an osier, with eyes black and of 
unfathomable brightness, their lids lashed lengthily, and their brows like 
arches of ebon, with hair in the hue of raven’s plumes, wreathed about an 
alabaster neck, with a sweetly chiseled mouth, and a melancholy smile, 
with a hand small, and of that consummate delicacy which always capti- 
vated Byron, and which is often deemed a type of sensitiveness,— imagine 
ten times more than allthis, and you have something like my Countess 
Guiccioli, such as I had dreamed the friend of the poet ought to be, and an 
image of whom I had fancied to have one evening seen at the Florian, in 
Venice. Alas! there was a wide chasm between my fancy and the reality. 
The countess before me, in her substantial flesh and bone, was a woman to 
whom you would involuntarily apply the descriptive word “dumpy.” She 
had not even the merit of an Italian black eye, for hers was of a light blue ; 
and as for the hair, it was auburn, horridly approaching to red,—for Byron’s 


There was Scotch Lord Gordon in costume,—cap made piquant | 


She | 


| ing the thought that his presence here was as much an intrusion into the 


|| palace of Louis Philippe, as ‘Turkey on this side the Bosphorus is an in- 
| trusion into Europe. Having, as I said, rolled his eyes over the fair faces 
| and forms, he settled them slowly down again upon the game before him. 
|| Where, think you, were his thoughts then! Perchance for a moment at 
| home, among certain harems in Constantinople. 
|| Walking through different halls hung in brocade of richest crimson and 
| in purple velvet, dazzled by the blaze of a hundred chandeliers, listening 
|| to sweetest music, watching their motions in the dance of the fairest and 
the proudest daughters in Europe,—such, in part, may be the agreeable 
employment of a stranger at a ball of the Citizen King at the Tuileries, 
|| All is for the ear and the eye. You have nothing todo but look and listen. 
To converse in such a scene as this,—ridiculous !—You may hardly chat. 
This is a show, a sight, a lion, and as such should be enjoyed; and know- 
|| ing, indeed, is that traveller who does not pronounce it the grandest lion he 
has seen in any European wandering. 

“Here, sir,” said my kind cicerone, “‘on this little lady is the costliest 
treasury of diamonds in all the halls. It is the Duchess of Ferrara.” I 
turned my eye towards the person designated. How is it possible for un- 
| shining words to image the brilliancy of this living Ormus and Ind? 
| Emerald, chalcedony, sapphire, jasper, topaz, sardonyx, chrysolite, beryl, 
| chrysoprasus, jacinth, amethyst—their names are legion! And yet there 
| was a good deal of simplicity about the Duchess. Her forehead was most 
| chastely crowned. Fancy the moon in her youngest crescent ; circling her 
' outer edge are seventeen bright stars, each brighter than Venus when pre- 

siding at the dawn; now place this your fancy upon a lovely brow, over- 
jutting the loveliest eyes,—you have an image of part of the head-dress of 
| the Duchess of Ferarra. 
\ “ And yonder,” said a friend, “ is the Duchess of Sutherland. She is 
almost as heavilv laden with precious burthens as is the Duchess of Ferrara.” 
| I was delighted with this last scene. It was one of old England’s noble 
| daughters, in noble beauty, and in the choicest ornaments of her aristocrati- 
| calwealth. Iimagined that here was some rivalship. I fancied that I 
|| beheld the sombre North pitted against laughing Italy. But why do | 
|| dwell upon these singular exhibitions of diamond wealth, when every mo- 
|| ment, on every side, they gleam and blaze as if a shower thereof had been 
| recklessly poured forth from some Golconda in the heavens. 
|| The Duchess of Sutherland reminds me how admirably was England's 
, beauty represented this night. I cannot say English ladies are the most 
| beautiful in the world ; but I do say, that from their waist upwards, in all 
|| the multitudinous phenomena of bust, neck, and head, they may vie with 
| the best specimens I have seen in Europe. As to their feet and so forth, 

let that silence be preserved which becomes a man of gallantry. I saw a 
| remarkably fine specimen this evening. What chastely-chiseled features ! 
| What clear and marble-like transparency of complexion—not pale, for 
| faintly might you see the crimson of her fresh life! How gracefully poised 
|| was the neck—that ivory temple seen in the imagination of Solomon! 
| And then her breast and shoulders, rounded freely and boldly, revealing 
| every where most graceful waves and undulations, and of so firm and 
| health-giving a capacity, that even the roses thereabouts attached by the 
|| mystery of French milliners seemed to take root and life from within! 
|, But I regret to add that the damsel walked badly. 
| delicate frame, and those perfect archways on which so much of grace de- 

pends. Moreover, her ide were enormously bony. Some one says, be 
| extremely anxious about your pantaloons as far as the knee,,then let them 
| shift for themselves. One might fairly suspect that the English la- 
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dies had an analogous theory with respect to their persons, as far as the 
waist. | 
The crowd had after midnight degenerated into a jam, and the warmth ! 
of the rooms into an absolute heat. I ascended into the balcony which | 
runs around the Hall of the Marshals, and looking, bird-like, down for a_| 
moment on the living and ever-shifting mosaic below, walked out into the |) 
cool night air, to survey another scene from the well-known Terrace. An | 
impressive change it was—from such a jam and heat of nobility and dia-) 
monds, Turks, waltzing, and chandeliers, into this isolated spot, where- || 
from was to be seen the broad arch of the sky, with many unpretending || 
ornaments of its own jewellery, and where I should inevitably have fallen | 
into reflections about the brevity of kings and fetes, and the long con- | 
tinuance of the stars, had not some one observed that the banquet was | 
announced. 

There could not reasonably be desired a more glorious spectacle than 
that of the Hall of Diana, wherein were now seated six hundred of the || 
proudest dames and most beautiful damsels of the time ;—surely no incon- | 
siderable link uniting the pride and beauty of the past with the pride and 


beauty which were to come. Around the room were ranged the noblemen | 


ee 


The editor of an anonymous work shall enjoy for 30 years the exclusive 
right of publication. 

DRAMATIC WORKS. 

The dramatic works of living authors shall be performed on no theatre 
without the consent of the authors. Posthumous dramatic works shall not 
be performed without the consent of the proprietors. The right of those 
proprietors shall last 30 years, reckoning from the first performance of the 
work. 

After the author’s decease, and in the absence of conventions entered 
into with him or his representatives, any lawfully established theatre may 
perform the piece on paying to his widow, heirs, or representatives, a sum 
equal to that he received at the time of his death. The right to that sum 
shall last 30 years, reckoning from the author’s death. As for the 
printing of dramatic works, the rights of the author and his representa- 
tives shall be regulated conformably to the first paragraph of the present 
law. 

PRODUCE OF THE ARTS OF DRAWING. 

The author of a drawing, picture, a work of sculpture, architecture, or 

any other work of the same description, shall alone have the right of repro- 


and the gentlemen; and, in their gorgeous dresses, am I wrong in likening || ducing or authorising the reproducing of it, by engraving, or in any other 
the scene to avast picture of silver in a golden frame? Swiftly and noise- | way. This right shall last during the author’s whole life. After hisdeath 
lessly move round those tall servants in crimson livery ;—the services of | his widow, heirs or representatives, shall enjoy it, conformably to the pro- 
solid silver, and sometimes, far better, of solid gold, shine in their kid- || visions established in the first paragraph of the present law. 

gloved hands. How respectable, and even venerable, do they often look | ; MUSICAL WORKS. , 

in those grey hairs! That veteran with the champagne glass, how admi-|| The authors of musical works or their representatives shall, as regards 
rably does he perform his duty! How well-timed are all his movements! | the publication of their works, enjoy the rights established above for literary 
He seems to anticipate many wishes; he can read in those countenances | property, as regards the execution of these works in public places, the rights 


what those hearts desire ; he has carefully studied human nature in one of | established for dramatic works. 


its phases, namely, when hungry. He knows very well that the wish for 


a slice of pate de foie gras is very different from a goblet of Johannisberg, || 
and he seems to read that difference in your expressive face. At every | 
change, he brings with your silver plate a clean napkin ; and have a care, | 
or, like yonder lady, you may count seven napkins in your lap at the same | 
moment. But hark, the music rises—it is am a band. You have now | 
only to get nectar and ambrosia, and here will you have no unworthy im- | 
age of a chosen banquet of all the choicest goddesses. In your dreamings | 
and imaginations there is nothing to bring you back to things earthly, save, | 
perchance, the voices of certain German barons behind your gratings * 
their native dialect. 

Loud and quickly successive are the explosions—the rejoicings—of cork- | 
relieved champagne ; maltitudinous wave the plumes of banqueters ; deli- || 
ciously swells up the music, not hostile to digestion ; the glancing of jewels | 
mingles with the gleam of silver tankards. Louis Philippe, in yonder 
uniform of a colonel of the National Guards, dignifies the scene. The 
Duke of Orleans, clad as lieutenant-general thereof, gives it the charm of 
his presence. The little Duke d’Aumale, now for the first time mounting 
the epaulette of a sub-lieutenant of light infantry, smiles back the smile 
of Mademoiselle de Werther. The Queen—that excellent matronly speci- 
men of the royal woman—how royally, in that costume of superbest velvet, 
does she perform the duties of her sphere! Madame Adelaide, though 
not very fair to the eye, is nevertheless, in those courtly manners, very 
fair to your imagination. And those young princesses, who are yonder 
conversing, the one with Count d’Appony, and the other with Colonel 


Lemercier of the National Guards, whose temples are each adorned with a | 


crimson rose, from whose centre shine forth four diamonds, who embody 
every feature of what two sister princesses ought to be—Heaven permit 
that their days be never darkened by clouds gathered, and still gathering, 
about the destinies of their house ! 

After the banquet, dancing was resumed. Mark yonder little whirlpools 
of the waltz. Do you observe those two ladies eddying gracefully with | 
those two gentlemen? Ah, one has paused. You see her breast heaving | 
amidst roses, exactly in harmony with the undulations of her plume. How | 
very young is the gentleman whose hand has just abandoned her waist! | 


And now has the other paused. They stand side by side. There is a|| 


sort of resemblance. Be not surprised, for they are mother and daughter ; | 
and the parent looks youthful and gay as the offspring. She waltzes in| 
the same set, and with a more youthful partner. ‘That, sir, is one of the | 
pleasing features of French society. Married women and mothers are not. 
doomed here to solitary vegetation against wall-sides. In society are they 
flattered with attentions like those which the unmarried and their daugh- | 
ters receive, and from the same gentlemen too. Marriage here is not a} 
bourne beyond which youthful gallantry refuses to pass. | 
But the Queen has retired. ‘This is the signal for a general abandon and | 
breaking up. The dance and the music cease. The halls are vacant. The 
lights are out. The fete of the Citizen King is among the things of the 
ast. It has joined the long catalogue of chapters in the history of the 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Five copies of all works —— engraved, or lithographed, shall be 
deposited, viz.:—One at the Home Department, to ascertain the identity 
where the work is counterfeited ; one copy of printed works at the Royal 
Library ; at the same establishment shall be deposited a copy of musical 
works, and two proofs of engravings, lithographies, and maps. ‘The other 
copies deposited shall be disseminated in public establishments The re- 
ceipt given for the deposit shall constitute the author or editor’s title of 
property, to he admitted to prosecute counterfeits in a Court of Justice. 





HUMANE SPORTING. 
Captain Harris, in his Narrative of an Expedition into Southern Africa, 


gives a long and animated account of slaughter committed on a herd of ele- 





| phants. e pass, however, the details of his useless cruelty, to extract 
| the following beautiful incident :—* Not an elephant was to be seen (ob- 
| serves our author) on the ground, that was yesterday teeming with them ; 
| but on reaching the glen, which had been the scene of our exploits durin 
| the early part of the action, a calf, about three and a half feet high, odie 
| forth from a bush and saluted us with mournful piping notes. We had ob- 
| served the unhappy little wretch, hovering about its mother after she fell, 
| and having probably been unable to overtake the herd, it had passed a dreary 
| night in the wood. Entwining its little proboscis about our legs, the saga- 
cious creature, after demonstrating its delight at our arrival by a thousand 
ungainly antics, accompanied the party to the body of its dam. The con- 
} duct of the quaint little calf now became quite affecting, and elicited the 
sympathy of every one. It ran round its mother’s corse with touching de- 
| monstrations of grief, piping sorrowfully, and vainly attempting to raise her 
confess that I felt compunctions in committing the 


| 





| with its tiny trunk. 


| murder the day before, and now half resolyed”—and then Captain Harris 


wiped the tear from his eye, loaded his rifle, and went on with his goodly 
| work. It appears that the young elephant voluntarily accompanied the 
| party to the waggons, where, notwithstanding all the care bestowed on it, 
| it died in a few days. 


i, 


POPULAR ORATORS. 


| It may be remarked generally, that a speaker who thinks to lower his 
| composition in order to accommodate himself to the habits and taste of his 
_ audience, when addressing the multitude, will find that he cominits a griev- 
ous mistake. All the highest powers of eloquence consist in producing 
| passages which may at once affect even the most promiscuous assembly ; 
| but even the graces of composition are not thrown away upon such auditors. 





| Clear, strong, terse, vet natural and not strained expressions ; happy an- 
titheses: apt comparisons ; forms of speech that are natural without being 
obvious ; harmonious periods, yet various, spirited, and never monotonous 
| or too regularly balanced ;—these are what will be always sure to captivate 
every audience, and yet in these mainly consists finished, and elaborate, 
and felicitous diction. ‘ Mirabile est,” says Cicero, ‘cum plurimum in 


Tuileries. faciendo intersit inter doctum et rudem, quam non multum differat in judi- 
| : J 





LITERARY PROPERTY. 


1} 
The following is the substance of a Bill introduced into the French Le- | 
gislature by the Government for securing literary property. It would ap-| 
pear to have been drawn up after taking the opinions of the principal literati } 
and artists of Paris : | 


RIGHTS OF AUTHORS. 

The exclusive right of publishing a work, or of authorising its publi- || 

— by typography, or any other means, is secured to the author for | 
ife. 

_ After the author’s death the exclusive right of publishing, or autho- 
rising the publication of the work, shall subsist for 30 years to the profit of 
his widow or heirs. 

The proprietor by inheritance, or any other title of a posthumous work, 
shall have the exclusive right of publishing, or authorising the publication 
of it, during 30 years, reckoning from the first edition of the work. 

The author shall be enabled to cede the exclusive right of publishing his 
work, either for the whole time, or a part of the time, provided by the 
foregoing articles. 











cando.” ‘The best speakers of all times have never failed to find, that they 
could not speak too well and too carefully to a popular aesembly ; that if 
they spoke their best, the best they could address to the most learned and 
critical assembly, they were sure to succeed ; although it may be very true 
that the converse of the proposition is not equally well-founded ; for bad 
diction and false taste will not be so sure to obtain their merited reproba- 
tion from a promiscuous auditory. 


LIFE IN MALTA. 


The ease with which mere animal life may be sustained in Malta, tends 
to encourage early marriages ; and according to Mr. Badger’s ‘‘ Description 
of Malta and Gozo,” this barren rock is more densely peopled than any, 
the most favored country in Europe; the same extent of surface, he ob- 
serves, which in England supports 152 souls, contains in Malta nearly eight 
times that number. This case is shown in a saying common there, that a 
man may dine on fish, flesh, and fowl, for a halfpenny ; and this is not so 
extravagant as might be imagined. The difficulty is to get the halfpenny. 
The necessaries and even luxuries are so cheap, and money so scarce, that 
a shop-keeper will not refuse to serve some portion of cooked meat even for 





| a single grain—that is, the sixth part of a halfpenny. What toil and exer- 
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tion are often gone through to obtain that single grain, is known to every 
one who has ever chanced to put mto the port of Valetta. There are boys, 
and we believe men, who gain 4 livelihood by diving for oysters and other 
shell fish, or articles which may have fallen or been thrown overboard from 
the ships. No sooner does a vessel arrive than a boat-load or two of these 
naked striplings come under the stern, and there they will remain through a 
summer's day, throwing up their arms and bobbing down their heads, to in- 
duce the looker-on to toss over a halfpenny, accompanying their significant 
gestures with “ Heave for a dive, captain, heave for a dive.” ‘The moment 


the miserable coin is thrown into the water, a whole shoal of them instantly | 


plunge headlong after it, and one or other never fails to make prize of it 
long before it reaches the bottom ; and eager struggles may often be seen 
at considerable depths under the water, as to who shall retain the spoil. 
This is a sort of sport and pastime at other places, but at Malta :: is a trade. 
From a little luck in this way does many a Maltese boatman date the be- 
ginning of his fortune, and at this very time there is in Valetta harbor a 
well-known man, who saved enough from these halfpenny dives to purchase 


a boat, and in remembrance of the circumstance he has christened her 
“ Heave for a dive,” which is blazoned forth in large letters upon her stern. | 
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WZ We gladly announce to those kind friends who have ordered all our 
back numbers, that they have been sent to them this week, and that we 
are now enabled to supply those who may hereafter desire it, with com- 
plete sets. The flattering testimony of the general appreciation of our 
efforts to fulfil the promises of our prospectus, which this unexpected de- 
mand for our paper affords, entirely relieves us from all regret, for the 
heavy expenses we have incurred in thus meeting the wishes of our Pa- 
trons. 





UP Our craft of to-day will be found ladened with European novelties | 


of almost every description, and especially with “ fabrics” manufactured 


by those looking anxiously on the state of affairs in France. While the | 


English are growling over corn-laws—the state of Ireland and the present 


Ministry,—the French seem to have approached the brink of a fearful ex- | 


plosion,—perhaps a revolution. Yet do our Journals appear to attach no 
more importance to the one than to the other. Let any candid reader, 
however, peruse the luminous and masterly article on French affairs on 


another page, and then read the detail of events which have occurred | 
since, under the head of ‘“ Louis Philippe and his Cabinet,” and he cannot | 


fail to see that there are elements at work in the political atmosphere of 


that beautiful country, which will require all the sagacity of statesmen, and | 


all the wisdom, moderation and patriotism of every true son of France, to 


disarm of their terrific power, before the catastrophe of a convulsion. Too | 


apt are we to look on the parties in France as analogous to those in our 
own country, and to think that the subversion of a monarchy, but little else 
than a change of the officers of Government. But sad will be the lesson 
mankind will have learned, should the present dynasty of France be hurled 
from the throne by either or all of the opposing parties, to give place to 
either of the aspirant Families, or to the formation of a Republic. Re- 


publics are not cob-houses, to be raised up in a moment, nor is aristocratic | 


Europe prepared to witness such a structure erected in her centre, nor are 


the French the people to consummate the mighty marvel. We wait the | 


tide of events, and conscious of our inability to add, even by conjecture, 
to the fulness of those reflections in another column, we again commend 
them to the notice of our readers. 
LITERATURE. 
Hoox’s New Boox :—* Births, Deaths and Marriages.” Lea and 
Blanchard. 

There is one thing certain about Theodore Hook’s novels—that if there 
has been a clever thing said in London society for the two years previous, 
in his pages you find it. The man who reads Hook never falls behind the 
wit of the time. He is the most faithful booker not only of his own (which 
is not the least part of his record), but of all the good things of all the 
good dinners of May Fair and Belgrave Square. Hook dines, breakfasts, 
and sups out, without break or intermission, seven days in the week. ‘To 


‘| those who do the same thing in the same circle, his books are as passés as 
the suppers, dinners and breakfasts. But to all others, they are the cream 
|| brought bodily off from the very best and most spiritual society of the 
;world. With these prefatory remarks, we promise our distant readers 
such extracts from the book as we can divine (from some knowledge of the 
'man) is most his own, and to our city readers we recommend the whole 
book for perusal. 

A v’aBRi on THE Tent Pitcn’p, by N. P. Willis. Samuel Colman : 
/8 Astor House, New York.—We do not know why we should not say to 
“our readers, (what every body knows must be true,) that we should be very 
,much pleased if our friends would buy this new book of our own, and 
|much more pleased if they can find in it matter to approve. We may 
| make the same remark touching the play of Tortesa the Usurer, on the eve 


| of publication by Mr. Colman. 








|| The Expositor.—This contemporary Saturday paper is taking to itself a 
'' marked and most valuable character—that of the most faithful, careful and 
! diligent reviewer of new books. It is in that respect certainly one of the 
|| best conducted papers in the world, and for country readers who would be 


1} . . . 

|| kept au courant of every thing new, and get its essence without the trouble 
i| ‘ A ee ‘ . . 
|| and delay of indiscriminate purchase, the Expositor is invaluable. Mr. 
|| Tasistro is an accomplished scholar in several languages, and writes with 


|| point, grace, and spirit. Success is before him. 
iH P > 





t 
| Colman’s Literature for Children.—It is quite delightful to see good 
|| sense and good taste set fairly to work on this most important branch of 
} literature. Every parent, guardian and teacher ought to be grateful to Mr 
| Colman for supplanting the mean, unnatural, and deceptive pictorial story- 
| books (by which children’s ideas have been for ages perverted), with an 
|;elegant, tasteful, true, and instructive class of books, equally ornamental 
|| to the parent’s table and profitable for the child. We recommend to all 
|| who care for the moral health of their offspring to visit Mr. Colman’s store 

|(8, Astor House), and take notice of his ever-renewed novelties in child- 
'ren’s books. He employs the ablest pens in his service, and watches most 
|| carefully over the moral and religious tendency of all he publishes. We 

' consider his devotion to this subject as an important era in letters. 


| 











LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS CABINET. 


The 4th of April, the day to which the Chamber had been prorogued, 
was near, and another prorogation was not to be thought of—men of all 
parties declared that the temper of the public mind would render the ex- 

periment dangerous. It was suggested that Soult would appear as sole 

representative of the King; that there would be no speech—nothing but 

|| a formal announcement that the session was opened ; that an inéerim Minis- 

‘try would be formed. This last expedient was adopted ; and the Moniteur 

|of Monday, April the 1st, announced the following appointments— 

M. de Gasparin, Peer of France, Minister of Interior ; 

M. Girod (de l’Ain), Peer of France, Minister of Justice and Religion ; 

Duke de Montebello, Peer of France Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 

Lieut.-Gen. Despans-Cubieres, Minister of War ; 

Baron Tupinier, Member of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister of Ma- 
rine and Colonies ; 

M. Parant, Member of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister of Public 
Instruction ; 

M. Gautier, Peer of France, Minister of Finance ; 

M. de Gasparin, also named, ad interim, Minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture and Public Works. 

The same official paper explained the terms on which the Ministers had 


} 


accepted office— 
The negotiations commenced many days since for the formation of a 
Ministry have not produced any result. We have every reason to believe 
that the obstacles will not last long. At any rate, sucha state of things 
could not longer last without gravely compromising the material and moral 
| interests ofthe country. It was necessary that the session should be open- 
| ed, and that the Chambers should be constituted. 
'| The ministers who had resigned could no longer act. 


It was then ne- 
|| cessary that a Ministry of transition should provide for the constitutional 
exigencies and the direction of affairs. Men known for their patriotism, 
|| their personal freedom from selfishness, and their honorable services, have 
accepted from the King this mission of confidence and devotedness. 

They have accepted, however, only on the express condition that their 
functions shall cease as soon as a definitive Ministry shal] be formed ; as- 
suming, however, themselves the full responsibility of all their acts. They 
have the conviction that the motives of their determination will be fully ap- 
preciated by the Chambers and by the country. 

Every body laughed at the Interim or “ April Fool-day " Cabinet, as it 
jis called. Its composition proves how hardly the King was beset. The 
| Duke de Montebello and Gasparin are exceedingly unpopular, from their 
|, connexion with the discreditable affair of Conseil the Swiss spy; the 

rest are men of no high reputation; and General Cubieres is especially 
disliked, as the agent for the withdrawal of the French garrison from An- 
cona. Referring to these appointments, the Paris correspondent of the 
! Times says— 
| Important though they unquestionably be, there is however ore, and 4 
‘very material difference, between the effects produced by them and the fatal 
| Ordinance of Charles the Tenth,—to wit, they convulse all who-read them 
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with laughter; but laughter, it must be owned, highly tinctured with de- 
rision, and, perhaps, with bitterness. é 
That these appointments were of necessity and of a merely temporary 


character, I have already said ; but that necessity, and the provisional na- | 


ture of these appointments, will enhance the discontent already fast spread- 
ing in France. I mentioned in a private letter the other day, on the authority 
of a foreigner highly placed, ‘that King Louis Philippe appears to be for- 
feiting that character for sagacity which we accorded him some years since.’ 
Other persons pretend to see ‘a marked difference between the acts of the 
King and his government while under the influence of Prince Talleyrand’s 


councils, and since the death of that statesman.’ A third party, whose | 


communications I feel bound to receive with unlimited confidence, asserts 
that ‘the King passess most of his time in conference or consultation with 
his Majesty’s sister, the Princess Adelaide. Of the soundness of her Royal 
Highness’s general judgment no doubt can be entertained ; but still, there 
is reason for lamenting that a more masculine mind and one less taken up 
with personal feelings and regard should not be the King’s councillor on 
state occasions. ‘The Princess is a Liberal, that is one general point; the 
advice she will give will not, therefore, be likely to provoke by its violence. 
Will it equally avoid the opposite extremity !”’ 

The same writer alludes to arother topic of serious conversation in 
Paris— 

You will recollect, that a few days since I mentioned to you that the 


King had stated that he would suffer himself to be deposed rather than 
abandon his system. This matter is said to have repeatedly occurred to 


the Royal mind; and we find, in consequence, an opinion generally gain- | 


ing ground, that his Majesty proposes to abdicate. At the soiree of M. 
Lafitte, on Sunday night, which was very numerously attended by the 
members of the Left and Left Centre parties, the expediency of the King’s 
resigning the reins of Government into other hands was openly discussed. 
It was even contended by more than one person, that it ought not to fol- 


low as a matter of course that the Duke of Orleans should succeed him. | 
I did not hear these things. said; but that they were uttered I have un- | 
questionable authority. This, however, I can assure you, that the word | 


“ abdication ” is in every man’s mouth, and that the most moderate of those 
who use it look to at least abdication in effect ; for if the Chambers force 
upon the King an independent Ministry, his absolute system will be at an 
end.” 

The Morning Post’s correspondent reluctantly acknowledge the general 
opinion that Louis Philippe is no longer the discreet and cautious person- 
age he was wont to be considered; and adds— 

The impression now is, that, come what may in the shape of a defini- 
tive Cabinet, there must be another dissolution. Eveuts become daily 
more serious and complicated ; and it is a bad indication when you hear 
in salons, conversations touching the feeling of the army on the actual po- 
sition. 

There is an increase of distress in Paris. The payments by savings 
banks very far exceed the deposits. Several thousand smiths and lock- 
smiths are out of employment, who know not where to look for bread. 
Business at the Bourse was nearly suspended. Altogether, the political 
atmosphere in France is gloomy. 

Aprit 14.—Since the appointment of the interim Ministry and the mect- 
ing of the Chambers, no event of any importance has disturbed the calm of 
the French ministerial crisis, unless it be the gathering of some thousand 
Parisian badauds at certain points, by night and day, to witness an emeute, 
announced positively, but which fortunately never made its appearance. 
These badauds are for the most part youths of 16 and 17, too young to have 
enjoyed the fun of July, 1830, and very anxious to join in a repetition of 
the same sport. These green-horns evidently wanted the spirit and the 
science requisite for setting about such athing. As to the Republicans, it 
is known that they have met in their secret ventes, and discussed the ex- 
pediency of a movement during the ministerial crisis ; all voted unanimous- 


ly that affairs were progressing in a state too favorable to their hopes to ad- | 


mit of any movement which might interrupt instead of accelerating the 
progress of their cherished ideas. 

The Paris papers of the 17th have reached us. They contain, however, 
little except commentaries on the election of M. Passy to the Presidency 
of the Chamber of Deputies on the preceding day. 


“Never,” says a private letter, ‘did any election produce more impor- | 


tant effects than are likely to result from that of M. Passy. I should cor- 
rect myself; never did the King display more consummate talent than in 
the dissolution of that formidable coalition which overthrew a Ministry be- 
cause it acted under his Majesty's influence, and out of which he has 
drawn the necessary number of recruits with which to reconstruct the Ca- 
binet on precisely the principle of that so lately broken up. The truth is, 
that the parties in the late struggle were “The King v. Thiers.” The 
latter was able, but the former was abler. The best frends of M. Thiers 
despair now of his attaining to power through his own influence or on any- 
thing like his own terms ; and instead of asserting that he can command 
that the doors of the Cabinet flv open to him, now content themselves with 
saying that “he is frequently in communication with the Duke of Orleans, 
of whom he is a favorite,” meaning to convey that he has but a post obit 
chance of entering the ministry. 

«« Never was surprise or victory more complete. Not one of the advan- 
tages reckoned on by the Liberaux from their unnatural coalition with 
Doctrinaires and Legitimatists, are they now likely to draw from it.” 


ud 


| THE GREAT PRESBYTERIAN LAW SUIT. 
| The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has ordered a new trial in the cause 
| growing out of the great quarrel in the Presbyterian Church. In most 
|| causes wherein one party has gained a verdict of the jury, and that verdict 
| has, by the full bench been set aside, and a new trial ordered, the parties 
| are said to be in statu quo ante bellum Not so, however, in this religious 
| controversy, for the Court, as we understand it, and as we think most justly, 
| has set aside the verdict in the cause, on the ground that Courts of Law 
have no jurisdiction of the question “ whether the General Assembly of the 
| Presbyterian Church has the power to cut off or exclude, for alleged heresy 
of religious faith, any portion of its members”—in other words, the Court 
says, it will not t.!.c jurisdiction of a purely ecclesiastical question —‘* New 
School” and ‘Old School” Presbyterians are therefore left to settle their 
| diflerences according to the “ perfect law of love,” by which both parties 
' profess as Christians to be bound, and they have learned that appeals to the 
| Courts of common law to settle disputes of creed, end in being told that 
| they ‘take nothing by their motion.” 











English Politics. 


EASTER 1836 AND EASTER 1839. 

Three years ago the MeLsourne Government was yet strong in the 
confidence of the whole Liberal party. Restored by a vigorous effort of 
‘the Reformers, it enjoyed their undivided and earnest support. Then, at 
| Easter 1836, the Tory Opposition first attempted to govern, by destroying 

or mutilating in the Lords all measures of reform which had passed the 
Commons. Lord Lynpuvrst is said to have predicted at the time, that 
if the Government submitted to his proceedings, disunion and apathy would 
| take possession of the Reformers, and would, in due course, “let in the 
Tories.” ‘The prophecy attributed to him was at all events made by others, 
and now seems on the point of being fulfilled. The Metsourne Govern- 
} ment did submit ; disunion and apathy amongst the Reformers followed ; 
and no one doubts now, that the Tories may take office whenever they 
| please. 

| Lord Lynpuvrst probably hoped, that the Tory tactics which he sug- 
|| gested at Easter 1836, would take effect long before Easter 1839. If 
| the Tories had been less feared and hated, less than three years would have 
|| sufficed for the success of the Lynpuurst policy. At length the Met- 
| Bourne Whigs are more despised than the Tories are hated or feared ; 
|, and the end of a Government which has long subsisted on truckling and 
trickery, is obviously near at hand. 

| In surveying, however, the gradual decline of the MeLtpourne Govern- 
| ment since Easter 1836, and still more in attempting to conjecture the pro- 
i bable hour of its fall, we must not omit to notice an influence which has 
| restrained, though it has rather insured than frustrated, the operation of 


the Lynpuurst policy of Easter 1836. Admitting Lord Lynpuurst’s 


| great ability, his prudence is not remarkable. The Prudent Tories, (com- 


} 


monly so called to distinguish them from Orangemen and the pack who 
| merely hunger for Downing-street,) with Sir Ropert Pret and the Duke 
of WeLutneTon at their head, have kept a drag on the Lynpuvrst cha- 
riot. ‘They have had no mind to office without a pretty sure prospect of 
retaining it. Nay, it has latterly become manifest that the Duke’s ambi- 
tion is satiated ; and an opinion prevails, that Sir Rozerr prefers his pre- 
_sent distinguished and easy position as head of the great Conservative 
party, and real but irresponsible leader of the House of Commons, to the 
toils and responsibilities of official power. But however this may be— 
whether their motive was a personal repugnance to office, or a desire to 
| render their future hold of office secure by utterly degrading the “ Reform” 
party, they have frequently protected and preserved Lord Mrtsourne's 
Government even while they brought it into contempt. From the begin- 
/ning of this session, the whole stay of the Government has been the for- 
| bearance, or rather protection, of Sir Ronerr and the Duke. 
| How long the policy of keeping themselves out will probably actuate 
|the pradent Tories, it would be hard to say, provided the event were en- 
'tirely subject to their pleasure. But this is by no means the case. The 
| state of parties has recently assumed a new aspect; exhibiting one fea- 
_ture, at least, which must be very disagreeable to the out-keeping Tories. 
| At the close of last session, the “ pear-ripening,” ‘ Lords-bombarding,” 
| fraud of the Metpourne Government had fairly worn itself out. During 
this session, a section of the House of Commons, numerically small no 
‘doubt, but which represents the great bulk of those who ever called them- 
selves Reformers, has set up for itself; not very systematically or vigor- 
ously indeed, but still so as to draw a plain line between Finality and Re- 
form within the walls of Parliament. Mr. DuncomsBe’s motion on the 
| Address settled that point. Since then no wack has passed without some 
‘fresh symptom of Radical independence. This new element in the state 
of parties is beyond the control of Peet and Wetuineton. They cannot 
keep themselves out, if twenty Liberal Members of the House of Com- 
| mons refuse to aid them in preserving the MeLsourne Government for 
| further degradation. 
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: SSE Nee 
Mere Whigs and Whippers-in of the Government, such as Messrs. | Tue Lone Istanp Races.—We are reminded that this is a week of 
Excice and Sran.ey, go whining about and complaining of the Radical | pleasure to all lovers of the manly weap-ranes of racing, by two things. 
section, whom they accuse of wishing to “let in the Tories,” and of cruel- | W e find around us, from neighboring States, many gentlemen whose 
ly deserting the Government when it is in the greatest danger. There is partiality for, and interest in horses, have drawn them to our city for the 
neither any such wish, nor any cruelty in the case. We pretend to some _ PUFpose of attending the sports on Aang Island, where for the last four days 
acquaintance with the state of feeling amongst the Independent Reformers have been witnessed feats of “‘blood”’ and noble rivalship in steeds that 
in Parliament ; and we assert confidently, that the preseut motives of that know their riders. : , 
class of Members comprise no purpose either friendly to the Tories or hos- | In the second place, we find 7m os table - Tas Ausavan Turr Re- 
tile to the MeLsourne-Whigs. Some Radical hostility towards the Go- | GISTER,” issued from the office of the Spirit of the Times, and presenting 
vernment would be excusable enough, considering how often Lord Mex- | all its appointments the most admirable specimen of what a Sporting 
BOURNE and his colleagues in the House of Commons have snubbed the || Magazine should be, that has ever been offered to the American public. 


Radical Members, besides constantly helping the Tories to defeat their ob- | We find it filled with the most amusing and readable matter for gentlemen 
’ ak | 


jects. But personal resentment, we repeat, has had no influence with the || of all professions, for we take it, there is scarcely a man who is not more 
0 P ‘ S n supplying our country with an improved breed of 


Radical Members, save two or three who have been personally affronted } or less interested in . ; 
by the insolence of Lord Joan Tus and Mr. Serine Tuat. The bulk of | horses. The embellishments are superb, and, indeed, the whole getting 
the Radical Members do not even want to “let in the Tories” with a || UP ©vinces the industry, taste, and judgment of its editor. 

view to the good measures that might be extorted from a Prudent-Tory 
Government by a vigorous Liberal Opposition. Not more than ten or 
twelve of them, perhaps, have yet concluded that a break-up and recon- 
struction of parties would be good for the cause of Reform. Most of them 








I} 
| Miniature Paintinc.—Madame Guillet has taken rooms at No. 10 
|| Barclay-street, and will be happy to show some of her paintings to the 
| ladies who will favor her with a call. Few artists have higher c'aims 
. : | than Madame Guillet on the patronage of the public, having recently 
are still afraid of the Tories ; but all have at length become more afraid of | studied under Dubufe and Mme. de Mirbel of Paris, and displaying in the 


mentee. total loss of character and position by longer sticking to the || faithfulness and finish of her miniatures, the acquirements and genius of 
despised and falling MeLsourne Administration. Herein lies the whole | - 


catnen el Gale unas daenighas dt chien: Cae eo tn: te | an accomplished painter. We cheerfully commend her to such of our fe- 


|| male friends as deSire to possess spirited and striking likenesses of them- 
* ~ > > > |} : . 
MELsourNE Government cannot much longer be upheld by any means ; || sslves or their children. 


and they are unwilling to fall along with it. They are washing themselves 
of the dirt through which they have been dragged for the last three years. 
It is with a view to their own position hereafter, that, by a timely exertion 
of foresight and prudence, they lay aside party considerations and take 
their stand upon principles. After having been cheated into a long sacri- 
fice of their principles to party objects, they must submit to get credit for 
no higher motive than a sense of self-interest. They wish to preserve, 
perhaps, to improve, their own importance. And this motive, which may | Lord De Roos, the nobleman whose name was unpleasantly mixed up 
be attributed without the least reproach, seems at last to actuate a portion || last year with certain card-playing transactions, expired on Friday, at his 
of the press that has hitherto strenuously supported the Finality Ministry. || villa near St. John’s Wood, in his 46th year. His lordship, dying unmar- 
His game is up; the ship is sinking; and all who have a chance of escape | ried, is succeeded by his brother, the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel W. Lennox 


join in the cry of sauve qui peut. The only wonder is that it did not hap- || Lascelles De Roos, who married Lady Georgiana Lennox, third daughter 
pen sooner. 7 lof the late, and sister to the present, Duke of Richmond. 
The present position, however, of the Independent Reformers in Par- 

liament, cannot be long maintained. Theirs is a policy of transition. ||. John Galt, the author of Laurie ‘Todd and other works, died of a para- 

They are but taking precautions to secure their own importance when they | lytic stroke, at Greenock, on the 18th of April. 

shall sit on the Opposition benches. This is the only rational aim of their | 
. oP . A . | Diyyer to Mr. Macreapy.—On Saturday the members of the Shak- 

proceedings ; and it necessarily contemplates a Tory Government. Stand- | Clut lendid ; Mr M ; he Pj 

ing aloof from the Ministry, voting with it occasionally, but oftener against | SP©@"e V!N) gave @ splencic cup arernmmcbadces tapas sds nego 


k epee : ee . || Coffee House, Cove arder commemorate his great exertions 1 ) 
it, Camaging it by their speeches, ashamed of even their slight connexion \ : my nt garden, : rns iol gr xertions in the 
restoration and support of the legitimate drama. There were present about 


with it, and always incapable of giving the least effect to their own princi- | 
: : . —s J | fifty gentlemen, most .of whom are associated with the literature and the 


ples, this new party would, but for the prospect of speedy change, be || 

placed in an intolerable position. From the hour of proclaiming their in- fine arts of the country, and some of them their brightest ornaments. 
: . i} i us yas airman, i » absenc  Ser- 

dependence, they have had the deepest interest in a break-up and recon- | Charles Dickens, Esq. (Boz), was the chairman, in the absence of Mr. Ser 


struction of parties. To become the leaders ofa Reform Opposition, must | jeant Talfourd, the president of the club, who is engaged on the Midland 
5 ’ - ‘ 
| circult. 





PERSONAL NEWS. 
The Boston Atlas contradicts, with great show of authority, a rumor, 
|| which it says has been current, that Mr. Webster intends after his return 
|| from Europe to take up his residence in New York. There is no founda- 
| tion for it, the Atlas says. 























now be the sole aim of every able and ambitious man amongst them. It 
behoves them for their own sakes to defeat the Peel policy of keeping out || Lorp Warp.—A paragraph has been going the rounds of the papers, 
the Tories. Despite of whatever some of them may say, or even at pre- jalleging that his Lordship had lost to a neble Earl and a gentleman of 
sent think to the contrary, they will be more and more bent on this object || sporting celebrity the sum of 200,000/., which paragraph seems to have 
with every day’s endurance of their present truly uncomfortable position. | been copied from a Worcester paper. ‘The same report, with the addition 
The Tory Leader, therefore, can no longer reckon on their aid for enabling | of the names of the supposed implicated parties, appeared in a scandalizing 
him to delude his followers by pretended attacks on the Government. It Sunday paper. Lord Ward, in a letter to the Times, says :—“ The Earl 
can hardly be expected, that they will have gained the wit to force him in- | alluded to I have met in society, and the gentleman of sporting celebrity 
to office on an Orange question ; but the day cannot be distant when they | in the field, but with neither have I ever been engaged in play for one mo- 
will have both the sense and the courage to do that which shall enable || ment, nor to either have J ever lost one farthing.” 

them to take their proper place on the front bench of Opposition. Until Qe eee es ny a ee 
they cress the House, angh may a GRY yotite Tie mean whieh the best part of his life and a large portion of his immense fortune to the 
they have adopted of providing for their own consequence when on the | 
other side, they will have no political importance, no definite character, no 





service of Greece, from the very commencement of the revolution in 1821, 


; . _ | has just met with such marked indignity from King Otho, that he has re- 
hold on = peerguic'*s db aah, Saiay, So. Sees.  aeeepeng | Signed all his appointments in disgust, and will immediately depart for 
any one of their public objects. Po 

Tn all the pat that om have seen for the last fortnight upon the ob- || Scotland. a ” 
stacles to Reform, and the proper means of overcoming them, it is remark- | ; . 
able that the great impediment of all, the irresponsible House of Peers, | Plunderings by the Warp. 
has not ever been glanced at! The Ministry is treated as if it alone stood . ss 7 
between Reformers and their wishes, and as if it depended on the willof | ‘The Wesleyan Methodists have subscribed 185,000/. forthe “ centenary 
the Government only to refuse or to grant every object of popular benefit | fynd.” 
and desire. ‘This is deplorably uncandid and unjust. Ministers may fairly | The following scene occurred on Monday in the House of Lords. Sir 
be blamed for not doing what is in their power—for not proposing what the | Frederick Pollock was opening the case of the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
public interests require ; but it is not just and not true to talk of them as } jn their celebrated appeal before the Lord Chancellor and Lord Brougham ; 
having the weal or woe of the nation in their hands when the power of || and in the course of his observation stated something, to which Sir John 


the Lords frowns over and darkens all their counsels. This is a diffi- | Campbell, who is retained on the other side, replied in an under tone. Sir 

culty which should not, and would not, daunt a popular Government ; but 

it i Ity which should always be kept in view and considered by 

kc HE a in of justion, a for the very purpose of an || General, complained to the Court of the intetruption: on which Lord 

quering it. || Brougham exclaimed, “The Church of Scotland is founded on a rock ; 
i] . ; 








Frederick Pollock, not relishing, we suppose, the remark of the Attorney- 
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the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it—much less the sneers of her| Mr. Francis Wright, who for nearly forty years filled the situation of 

one of the principal messengers of the House of Commons, died recently, 
| at his residence in Beaumont-street, Marylebone, at the advanced age of 

Noisy Decuaimers.—There never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal seventy-five. We understand that Mr. Wright, who was always remark- 
whatsoever, in which the most ignorant were not the most violent : for a) able for his penurious and saving habits and close attention to business, has 
bee is not abusier animal than a blockhead. However, such instruments left behind him £75,000 in the Funds, besides considerable freehold and 
are necessary to politicians; and perhaps it may be with states as with | leasehold property, in houses and lands—amounting it is supposed to 
clocks, which must have some dead weight hanging at them to help and, about £100,000. Mr. Wright had been three times married, but had no 
regulate the motion of the finer and more useful parts. | children by either union. The whole of his accumulations, with the ex- 


p OY NNR yn OO RS a a aad ception of legacies of £100 each to tw of the officers of the Commons, 
ie ra — A = a cis ae idea | and an annuity of £40 to an old female servant, he has bequeathed to the 
customed to charge a certain s ; 


; relatives of his !s2t wife, who died a few months since. The family of 
eat fruitea discretion. The Persians who wan namcee ® joke upon mie cd the Reverend Mr. Ward, who-married a niece of the late Mrs. Wright, 
thing, declare that at Caubul the eaters of fruit are weighed on coming out} |. into possession of £55,000. 
of the gardens, and are charged for the difference ; and they tell how that a 
certain wag put stones in his pocket, which he threw away in the gardens,!_ Encexist Asroap.—John Bull is certainly a strange specimen of human- 
so that when he had eaten his full of fruit, and was weighed on coming } ity, when contrasted with other nations. It is impossible for one moment 
out, he was found lighter than when he had gone in—a problem which long | to mistake him : he has an air and manner peculiar to himself; he enters 
puzzled the wise men of ‘the city of one hundred thousand gardens.” _—_| the saloon of the hotel with a sturdy step and a straightforward look, 


| taking no notice of the salutation that foreigners usually make when a 











Majesty’s Attorney General.” 




















Wasuep anp Unwasnep Crasses.—Fancy then some five full-grown | 
millions of gaunt figures, with their haggard faces ( figures haves) in woollen 
jupes, with copper-studded leather girts and high sabots, starting up to ask, 
as if in forest roarings, their washed upper-classes, after long unreviewed 
centuries, virtually this question: ‘ How have ye treatefl us, how have ye 
taught us, fed us, and led us, while we toiled for you?” ‘The answer can 
be read in flames, over the nightly summer sky. Tis is the feeding and 
leading we have had of you: emptiness,—of pocket, of stomach, of head, 
and of heart. Behold there is nothing in us,—nothing but what Nature | 
gives her wild children of the desert,—ferocity and appetite, strength 
grounded on hunger. Did ye mark among your Rights of Man, that man 
was not to die of starvation while there was bread reaped by him? It is 
among the Rights of Man.—Carlyle’s French Revolution. 





Tue Beauties or War.—We take the following account of the storm- 
ing of Constantine from the United Service Journal. ‘ What a pretty 
pastime war is !”—*‘ The ravines at the foot of the rock were filled with || 
the bodies of those who rolled from above ; heaps were seen of the dead, 
the dying, the wounded, the mutilated. Men, women, and children lay in 
masses, perishing miserably and in agonies ; for all others were too occu- 
pied to assist them. The sight of men who have been killed fighting, is 
one which does not inspire any sensibilities, for it is nothing more than yon 





7 ‘ | 
are prepared to see ; but when women and children are included among | 


the killed, such is not the case ; and few can gaze upon them in this state | 
unmoved. In the town I was witness to a little scene which considerably | 
affected me. Entering a house whose passage was paved with the nume- ! 
rous bodies of the valiant defenders, we found a door which was locked ; 
the soldiers burst it open, and found that it had beer. still further secured by | 
the inmates with boxes and trunks placed against it. A woman had. 
locked herself in with two children, one of them at the breast. She 

thought herself secure ; but we found them all three killed, a shell having | 
entered by the ceiling, and burst in the room. The mother and the little | 
boy appeared to have been, when struck, at different extremities of the | 
room. We found them in the centre, embracing each other with the grasp | 
of death, and the train of blood showed that they had dragged themselves 

there from opposite corners. The floor was strewed with toys and play- | 
things, many dabbled in blood.” 








Richard Rusea was indicted for stealmg an iron pot, the property of | 
Thos. Robeiro. | 

The evidence in this case afforded no small amusement, from the in- |! 
genious attempts of the solicitor for the prisoner to destroy the evidence | 
of the principal witness, who stuck however to his own pot, like a Grecian, || 
for—may not the truth be told !—the said pot had turtle dressed in it, and 
the thoughtful Mr. Robeiro had taken the trouble of smelling the pot when |) 
it was brought back to him, and thereby identified it as his own. There | 
was no resisting this, and the Counsel and Jury became at once unani- 
mous. 

A wag in Court, who sat by us during the above case of pot-stealing, 
handed us the following, just as the case was closed. It is rather a suc- 
cessful parodying of a verse in one of Movre’s songs :— 

** Long, long be my heart with such memories blessed, 
Like the pot in which turtle has often been dressed, 
You may steal, you may ruin the pot if you will, 

But the scent of the turtle will hang on it still.” 





The arrangements for the visit of the Grand Duke Alexander of Russia 
to England have been completed. Two of the five spacious mansions that 
compose Mivart’s hotel have been taken by M. de Benkhausen, the Russian 
Consul-General, for his imperial highness and suite, from the 13th instant | 
until the 13th of June. The grand duke’s suite consists of twelve Rus- 
sian noblemen of the highest rank, and a retinue of thirty servants. 

" 


stranger enters. John says to himself, ‘I don’t know the fellows, then 
why should they bow to me? or if they choose to do so, that is no reason 
why I should bow to them.” You can read his supreme contempt for 
foreigners and every thing foreign, on hisbrow. He hasan unconquerable 


_ antipathy to taking off his hat, either in saluting in the street, or entering 


a public room. Hence, from a neglect of this easily adopted custom of 
the Continent, he gets the credit of beinga mannerlesscub. In England, a 
gentleman never thinks of taking off his hat, except it be to salute a lady ; 
whereas, all over the Continent, the custom prevails from the highest to 
the lowest rank. I recollect one day walking with the Baron de Wurs- 
burg in the gardens of Schenbrun, and being in doubt as to the direction 
we ought to take, the Baron addressed himself for information to a private 
soldier who was standing sentry, at the same time taking off his hat. An 
English sentinel would have thought he was insulted by such a mark of 
respect ; and yet it is in despotic countries that these observances are at- 
tended to, and perhaps it is a wise policy. The lower orders are flattered 
by the tokens of respect from their superiors, and being thus treated to 
the shadow, are content, perhaps, to forego the substance of power. How 
an English bar-maid would stare, if my Lord this or that were to take off 
his hat, and make her a profound salutation, in walking past her little 
realm! Yet so it is throughout the Continent ; and the Englishman who, 
from ignorance, or more likely from thinking it humbug, neglects this 
formality, is at once set down as entirely deficient in the breeding of a gen- 
tleman.” 

TasTE For THE TERRIBLE.—In 1793, many a Parisian drawing-room 
was ornamented with elegant little guillotines, with which the ladies be- 
headed flies and insects, in imitation of the wholesale human executions 
proceeding out of doors. In justice we must add, that, to make up for 
this cruel fashion, a grand “ bal des victimes” was given on the downfall of 
Robespierre, to which such only were admitted as had lost a father, mother, 
sister, brother, son or daughter on the gallows. 








An Eaquivocat Propuecy.—‘ You are high Colonel Dart,” said old 
Juno, “very high, powerful, mighty, and greatly to be considered by 
slaves and freemen both. And you,” she continued wildly, fixing her eyes 
with a look of phrensy on Whitlaw, and then bursting forth into a croak- 


Ing song— 


You too are high, high! 
But methinks I can spy 
That you, ere you die, 
You will mount still and fly 
*T wixt the earth and the sky, 
Till the welkin shall ring merrily, merrily. 
Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw. 





By the lamented death of Sir Hersert Taytor, the Mastership of St. 
Katharine’s Hospital, in the Regent’s-park, becomes vacant. It is a valu- 
able appointment, in the personal and uncontrolled gift of the Queen. 
People who know nothing about what will be, but who fancy they do 


_ know what ought to be, say that Her Majesty will confer it upon Dr. Da- 


vys, the Dean of Chester, who was her Majesty’s early preceptor, and who 


| we believe, some years since declined a Bishopric, which would have re- 


moved lim from that important and interesting office. 





The eminent pianist, Thalberg, is now at St. Petersburgh, giving a se- 


| ries of twelve concerts, three of which have taken place, and the receipts 
of each averaged £900. Thalberg had been honored with an invitation to 


dine at the palace with the Emperor. From St. Petersburgh he will pro- 


_ceed to Moscow, and some other large towns in the Russian provinces. 





M. Papineav.—This person has arrived in Paris. He was introduced 
toM. Larrrre at his soirée, where he attracted general attention by the 
fluency and vivacity of his conversation. 
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Sptenpip Coronation Picture by Mr. Parris.—Mr. Parris, an i 
artist of vast power and of exquisite taste, and whose rising merits early | 
in his career attracted the notice of that judicious and munificent xe 
of the arts, Sir Rosert Peet, has in this Coronation picture so com-| 
pletely exceeded himself as to establish his claim to be placed very high | 
indeed on the list of artists. | 

The splendor of the principal groupe—the skill with which the lights or | 
rather shadows are distributed—the interest so admirably excited by the | 


| 
} 
| 


THEATRICAL NEWS. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Madame Giulia Grisi is, it is said, engaged 
only till June, when Mademoiselle Pauline-Garcia is to appear for the first 
time before an English audience. Lablache is to be in town by the 4th or 
5th of April. ‘Taglioni left Warsaw on the 6th inst. for Vienna, where she 
was to stay a month, and thence proceed by Paris to Englaud. Towards 


the end of August the Sylphide is to return to St. Petersbugh. 


Tue Queen has during the week honored the Theatres with her presence. 


subject, caught at the important moment of cementing the union between | The dinner parties at the Palace have been composed of the usual visitors, 


a Protestant SovereiGN and her Protestant Peorie, by the placing upon | 
her youthful and illustrious head the Crown of those realms—added to the | 


. \ 
excellence of the likenesses, amounting to seventy-seven, give what may | 
be called an individual interest to a work which must be considered “ na- |, 


tional.” | 
| 








Tate or my Lanptorp.—A good deal of merriment was excited in 
the Town Hall, on Saturday. An old woman appeared before the Com- 
missioners of Police to appeal against her assessment. Being asked | 
«Who was her landlord?” ‘ Landlord! indeed I dinna ken whaes my | 
landlord.” ‘Nonsense, Jean, you must know who your landlord is.”— |) 
“ Weel, weel, if ye wull be so wise, my landlord is maybe aither Lord | 


Joha, or Puisty Jock ; but I dinna ken whuch.” 


} 
j 








Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 
Old Drury has come to its senses at last, and though its prolonged ob- 
fuscation has well nigh equalled the sleep of Rip Van Winkle both in 








length and intensity, we hope its dawning glories are but the harbinger | 
of yet brighter days. Think of two of the Taglioni family being an- 
nounced soon to appear, and other performers of high distinction have al- 
ready concluded engagements for the coming season. ‘Never despair of 
the Republic,” are the words of a patriot, and Mr. Simpson may well ap- 
ply them to the fortunes of his house. 

We are told by one who should know, that Taglioni and his lady are 
distinguished dancers, having enjoyed the patronage of European capitals. | 
We know nothing of them, but should think a brother of the great Taglioni 
ought to dance tolerably onone thum), certainly ona pair of sagacious feet. 
Nous Verrons as they say, down in the slashes of Virginia. | 

They have been doing opera very creditably at the Park this week. Mrs. 
Gibbs is in good voice and in good spirits, and whenever she is so, few can 
bear the palm away from her. Sinclair sustained the part of Massaniello. 
Madame Lecompte has created quite a sensation in a beautiful ballet pan- | 
tomime, called “ La Fille Mal Gardee.” She certainly never appeared | 
to greater advantage in any thing she has attempted. We congratulate 


{| 


her on her triumph. 

We learn with pleasure that Miss Clifton will make her first appearance | 
next week at the Park, in the new play in which she achieved such aston- | 
ishing success at New Orleans the past winter. The scene isthe court of 
Henry VIII., and the heroine the beautiful Anna Bullen. Our Southern 
friends were unanimous in their praise of this Tragedy, and we are sure! 
the illustrious.mother of the Queen ‘throned in the west” will neverhave | 
a more fitting representation of her courtly grace and beauty, than may | 
be witnessed on the assumption of the part by our own fair counirywo- 
man. 


THE NATIONAL. 

Amilie—The Mountain Sylph—La Sonnambula, all in one week, is quite 
as much of a good thing as any reasonable lover of music can digest. The 
Shirreff is so thoroughly established as a favorite, that we need not say | 
that her re-appearance in the heroines of these admired operas was at-' 
tended with crowded houses. Every thing goes on smoothly at the Na- 
tional, and next week we are to have “La Gazza Ladra” in all its glory. 
We await its performance with entire confidence in its complete suc- | 


cess, but, gentlemen managers ! don’t work your sweet nightingale to! 
death, for throats like hers are not found in every fairy warbler. 





THE BOWERY. 

The fabled Phenix is no longer a marvel. A few days since we passed 
the blackened ruins,—the smouldering ashes of the thrice devoured Bowery 
On Tuesday evening we again visited the spot, and found erected, as if by 
the wand of some enchanter, a magnificent structure dedicated to the), 


muses. | 

We have but one word farther to remark. If this really fine establish-| 
ment be conducted on principles of a just regard to the proprieties and ! 
decencies of life, showing a proper respect to the moral sense of this com- | 
muinty, and exemplifying a departure from the old system of humbug, and } 
desecration of all that ennobles civilization, it will be our duty and our i 
pleasure to lend our columns to the promotion of the success of the newly- | 
arisen Bowery. f 


U 


| form of government of that country wherein such events may occur. 


with some few exceptions.—April 7th. 

A new play, in five acts, from the pen of M. Dumas, has been produced 
at the Theatre Francais with eminent success. It is called Mademoiselle 
de Belleisle, and Mademoiselle Mars was the heroine. 

The new opera of Le Lac des Fees has been crowned with complete 


success. Even at the theatre, the present unsettled state of the public 


|| mind had to be provided against, and any allusion, however unintended, to 


the state of public affairs, to be suppressed. Thus, in the character of 
King, in the Fete.des Rois, in the third act, Albert had to sing a very fine 
air, commencing with— 
C’est le sort 
Qui seul te donne 
Sceptre d’or 
Et nouveau trone. 


The first couplet was given as set down, but the commencement of the 


second was deemed hazardous, at a moment when the composition of the 
| ministry, yesterday announced, and the scenes that preceded it, filled every 


body’s mind. It was thus :— 
Ni complots, 
Ni lois sinistres ; 
Point d’impots 
Ni de Ministres ! 
And was left out. 

Pacanint.—The physicians despair of being able to prolong the days of 
this most eminent artist, who appears to have lived for some time past by 
positive enchantment. It is said that Paganini will leave a fortune of ten 
millions of francs (400,000/.), which, according to his last intention, will 
be divided among his musical colleagues, both in France and Italy, whose 
number is rated at between 700 and 800.—France Musicale. 





EATING THE STRIN ; THE PROOF OF THE PUD- 


DING. 

It is pleasant to keep a running account of the peccadillos of a country, 
where the conductors of the press are continually in the habit of eagerly 
snatching at any and every untoward circumstance that occurs in this coun- 
try which they can show off as discreditable to our people, and as being the 
result of our free institutions. We do it in all good humor, as a sheer act 
of justice both to John Bulls and Jonathans, and not because we believe 
crime peculiar to this or that country. These occasional outbreaks are and 
ever have been melancholy characteristics of poor human nature in all civil- 
ized countries ; but it is in bad taste, it is absurd, to attribute every explo- 
sion of an ill regulated mind, or the indulgence of a wicked heart, to the 
How- 
ever, if John Bull will have it otherwise, the criterion of perfection may as 
well be applied to the English Government as to ours. 
specimens of pure English growth :— 

Preasant Recerrion.—On the evening of Tuesday se’nnight a party of 
twenty or thirty laborers thought proper to serenade Mr. Henry Staines, of 
Gatehouse Farm, Good Easter, about eight o'clock in the evening, with 
what is denominated rough music. The band passed the premises without 
stopping, but playing fortessimo, on which Mr. Staines, who was in the farm- 


We subjoin a few 


| yard, levelled his gun at them, and, firing at a distance of about four rods 


lodged a quantity of large shot in the right hand and thigh of Joseph Petts, 
of Chignal Smealey, a performer on a bell. Four or five others were also 
struck by the shot, Mr. Staines having fired a second time at them, promi- 
sing that if they returned the same road he would “let fly at their brain 
boxes.” The matter has been laid before a magistrate. 

At Liverpool Assizes, on Monday, Charles Miller was indicted for the 
murder of his son William, at Heaton North. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that the prisoner was a shoemaker, and was in the frequent habit 
of violently assaulting his wife, on which occasion the son interfered to 


. 
| protect his mother; that on the day in question he was extremely violent, 


and his daughter fetched her brother to prevent the prisoner from beating 
his wife, and on his proceeding to the bed-room, where the prisoner was 
then thrashing her unmercifully, the deceased interfered, when the prisoner 
ran to an adjoining room, and returning with a knife, stabbed him to the 
heart. ‘The Jury returned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter,”’ and the Learned 
Judge sentenced him to 15 years’ transportation. 

Mary Ann Ryan, aged 19, a young woman of considerable personal at- 
tractions, was indicted for administering a quantity of arsenic to one Martin 
Power, with intent to murder him. Martin Power was. it appeared, the 
infant son of a person of the name of Mary Power. The prisoner had quar- 
relled with the boy’s muther, and sent a cake to the latter, of which the 
family partook, and were soon after taken dangerously ill. The medical 
witnesses proved the presence of arsenic in the contents of the boy’s sto- 
mach. The prisoner was found guilty. 

Suockine Proriicacy.—A man named Joseph Leddington hts been 
committed to the Worcester gaol, charged on the verdict of a coroner’s jury 
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with the murder of Ann Benton. The woman was enciente, and Leddington | bering a man, for she used to repeat the portrait of man by Buffon, and 


ave her money to purchase arsenic, with the view of producing abortion. 
Fier death was the consequence. She was about 30 years of age and a 


| say, “everything pronounces him the sovereign of the earth.” ‘Then I 
| hate to be boxed in the rail coach, or rail waggon, with a projecting impedi- 


married woman, and sometime back was disposed of by her husband, at | ment a ainst all love and affection between myself and my next-dour neigh- 


Stourport fair, with a halter round her neck, for the sum of 2s. 6d., to Jo- | bor. 


seph Leddington ; two shillings, = of the purchase-money, the husband 
returned to Leddington, wishing him luck with his bargain. 

Here comes one most happily illustrating the guardian protection of 
British laws over even the lowest and most unprotected of Her Majesty’s 
subjects :-— 

Cuitprens’ Frienp Sociery.—On Monday, James Johnson, a shabbily- 
dressed boy, about twelve years of age, was brought before Mr. Rawlinson 
and Lord Montford, on the charge of having stolen a purse containing some 
halfpence belonging to a poor woman who keeps an apple-stall in the New- 
mo A constable of the D division, by whom the prisoner was, while in 
the act of running away, secured, stated that the person robbed was not in 
attendance. Mr. Rawlinson—‘“ Do you know any thing of the boy?” 
Constable—“ I don’t know him myself, but from what I can learn respecting 
him, he has lately come from abroad.” Mr. Rawlinson (to the boy)—“ Is 
that so’” Boy—‘It is sir; I have been to the Cape of Good Hope.” 
Mr. Rawlinson-—‘“‘ Who sent you out?” Boy—‘ Some gentleman as be- 
longs to what they call the Juvenile Society.” Mr. Rawlinson—‘ Why 
did you leave?” Boy—* Because I was half starved, and knocked about 
shameful. But they served me worse than that; they sold me, and a 


y 


hy, some of the pleasantest hours of my life have been, when 
‘some soft, gentle creature, in the form of a female stage-coach com- 
“pir: overcome by sleep, or wearied out with laughing, has at last placed 
‘her soft head on my soft shoulder, and gently slept for some two hours, un- 
conscious of all that was passing around her, and absorbed in visions of 
bliss, or in dreams of nothingness. But none of these shoulderings, none of 
these tender and delicate attentions, can be practised or enjoyed ina steam- 
carriage. Oh, no! on the monster goes, sometimes at 20, then at 30, and 
often at 40 miles per hour, hissing, foaming, firing, snorting, groaning, 
and even bellowing, dragging behind him so many isolated beings, all divided 
by bits of lined and padded wood, called “ head cushions,” from each other, 
‘unable to speak to a neighbor, much less to make love to one. The man 
who invented such contrivances as these, was some fierce Malthusian, 
| some unregenerated Godwin, some deplorable, cross, fusty, wretched, dis- 
|appointed, ugly old bachelor, who, after having made as many offers of 
/marriage as he was years old, took to hating the softer sex, and condemning 
'the rest of his species to travel with some No. 75 or 77, in a coach from 
| London to Manchester,without scarcely being able evento see her features. 
Then I hate to be fastened in a coach, from which I cannot escape, except 
with the certainty of immediate death, without the permission of a steam- 
engine. I have seen horses for forty years. I have seen them on a theatre, 











good many more.” Mr. Rawlinson—* Sold you! what do you mean ? | and on a field of battle ; in a camp, a stable, a carriage, a palace, a draw- 
Apprenticed you, I suppose?” Boy—No, Sir; not apprenticed: they ing room; and everywhere I have found them obedient, tractable, kind- 
sold me.” Mr. Rawlinson (with astonishment)—* Tell me a little more || hearted, gentle, timid, noble. When I say ‘“ whoh,” or “ whoa,” toa horse, 


about this, my boy. Whom did they sell you to’” Boy+—‘*To a Dutch- 
man, who came and looked at a lot of us: he bought me for ten guineas.” 


Mr. Rawlinson—* How long were you at the Cape?” Boy—* More than | 


two years.”” Mr. Rawlinson—*‘ This is a most extraordinary story ; and 
I shoald like Captain Brenton to be here, particularly as great complaints 
have frequently been made as to the sending oat of children to the place 
named.”’ The boy was remanded, and a strict investigation into the cir- 


| why, he whoh’s at once—or, in plain English, he stops. But you may say, 
|| or shout, ‘“‘whoh,” or “whoa,” to a steam-engine, till your very heart 
| shall break, and your very lungs shall burst, and he will pay no sort of at- 


‘tention to you whatever. ‘There you are, six of you, isolated, each so many 
inches of coach, great or small, Daniel Lambert, or good Mr. Beardsall, 
‘the anti-intemperance Baptist minister of Manchester, as thin as a shaving, 
and quite as dry—you must all have the same number of inches, and no in- 


cumstances will take place. Several parents have since come to the office || trusion on the territory of your neighbor. Yes, there you are, fastened in, 








RAILROADS. 
BY A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


I hate railroads. Any one can love railroads, or like railroads, or praise 
railroads—but I hate railroads. I hate to be obliged to arrive at a railroad 
office a quarter of an hour before starting. I hate to be obliged to go 
and stand between certain pieces of wood nailed across and along to ask 
for a place. I hate to be made to go in at one end, and out at the other, 
just as if I had already commenced my imprisonment, and as though the 
turnkey had fastened down upon me all his iron, steam, and coals. I hate 
to see all my luggage and baggage taken from me, and placed “ malgre 
moi,’ On a stone pavement, quite naked and unprotected—boxes, trunks, 


with complaints as to the manner in which their children had been sent to 
the Cape ky the Society, and much excitement prevails on the subject. 


Restrain yourselves, ye American mothers living in this ‘lawless Re- 
public,” nor rush to throw yourselves and your children, beneath the “ Algis 
of the British Constitution,” nor confide in the tender mercies of the ‘ Chil- 
drens’ Friend Society.” Juvenile Society indeed! Glorious Institution ! 


boxed in, so well secured, that if you had to make O’Rourke’s journey 
_to the moon and back again, you need not be afraid of being jolted out. 
How infinitely preferable is the dear, old-fashioned system! When 
there is a long hill and a fine prospect, the horses stop, the guard gets 
_down, opens the door, invites you to alight—you offer your arm to a 
| lady—or, what is still more agreeable, the rest of your fellow-travellers 
descend, but the lady ‘ prefers your pleasant society,” and remains tefe-a- 
_tete with you, whilst thoughts breathe and words burn. But nothing 
of this ‘ sentimental” travelling ever takes place in a railway coach. 
Poor Sterne would have been sadly put to it, if he had thus been com- 
|pelled to journey in the French provinces! Then I hate never to be jolt- 
|, ed, never to be rumbled about, to be whirled along iron bars, just like bales 
| of goods, without a road, and only with rails. ‘Then I hate not to alight 
| when the horses ought to change ; and when coals are taken in, instead of 
||a fresh team, and cold water, instead of oats and beans. I hate not to hear 
‘the horses shake themselves, after having run their stage, not to see the 
| fresh and bright blood four-in-hand, harnessed so brightly, and looking so 
| pretty and prancing, ready for starting, waiting our arrival ; not to receive 
ithe visit of the agile bar-maid, or buxom landlady, arranging their lips 
so invitingly, and asking you, ‘If you would like to take something ?” 





shawls, ruffs, books, umbrellas, maps, sandwich boxes, all in one hurly-burly i Why are we to be deprived of their soft and sweet invitation, only to have 


—and then to be told that I may go and claim my luggage, and arrange 


my luggage, just as I like. I hate to have to do with porters who never | 


in exchange the groanings of a huge iron tea-kettle, bursting with rage, or 
with steam! I do protest most heartily against this substitution of ugli- 


touch their hats, and who cannot be civil, because you are forbidden to || ness for beauty, hot steam for sweet breath, and angry roaring for smiling 


give them a silver sixpence. I believe the poor fellows have not even 


looks. Then I hate it “to be expected ” that I am to eat Banbury cakes, 


pockets in their breeches, lest a stray shilling should by chance find its way and drink bott!ed ale at a precise distance from London, and so to eat and 


into them. I hate to be made to wait for a steam-engine, and fora steam- 
engine never to wait for me. Horses will wait, and men will wait—and | 
even sometimes, when you are young and handsome, or old and wealthy— 
or neither, and very agreeable (precisely my case) women or ladies will 
wait for you (ay, and the Lancashire witches too); but a steam-engine 
will not wait, for all its enjoyment appears to consist in rattling away, as 
hard as its lungs will admit, from Dan to Beersheba, and from London 
to Jericho, without so much as kissing its hand to the nymphs and maidens 
on the road. ‘Then I hate to be “ numbered.” I had rather be named than 
numbered—and both are very disagreeable. To think that I was No. 71, 


/so to drink, wet or dry, light or dark, cold or warm, in the open air. No 
,soup—no glass of hot brandy and water—no hain sandwich—no quiet mut- 
ton chop just done to a turn, and all ready for eating in a quarter of an 
‘hour—no dinner—no breakfast—no supper; but Banbury cakes and cold 
,ale, from January to July, and from July to January. “If this monopoly 
i shall be submitted to,” said I, ‘ we shall soon be prohibited from eating 
and drinking any thing else ; and besides this, we shall be compelled each 
;man to eat so many cakes and drink so much beer.” Then I hate to go 
every where at the same rate. Over the moor—through (not up) the hill 
_—along the valley—across the river—every where, though the country be 


and my daughter No. 73, though I am only 40, and my daughter only dull and uninteresting, verdant and laughing, or bold and romantic—every 


18. It is a monstrously unpleasant thing when the “ guard” asks No. 71 
if he will give his ticket, and if No. 74 wishes to get out at “ Tring.” 
Then sometimes No. 74 “takes the liberty of observing to No. 70 that it 
is a very fine day”—and “begs pardon of No. 72, and would be giad to 
know if he would have any objection to change places?” This ticketing 
system looks so much like the incipient portion of prison discipline—like 
the preparatory steps of a police surveillance—and so much resembles the 


system adopted at Paris, where a poor old apple-woman is numbered | 


13,194, and her apple stall 17,643—her dog, who is blind, and asks for 
alms, with a leather saucer in his mouth, 33.275; so that the police agent, | 
if he has to make a charge against the aforesaid dog, begins his complaint | 
as follows .—* Monsieur le Commissaire, as I was proceeding down the 
Rue St. Honore, in the section 36 of the district D, I saw 33,275 seated 
near 17,643, which was presided over by 13,194.” And then fullows the 
charge of the dog-begging, and of the policeman reproving, and of the | 
old woman getting angry, and of the dog barking, and of the table falling, | 
and of all being taken into custody ; the result of which is, that 33,275 is 

ordered to beg no more, 17,643 to fall no more, and 13,194 to scold no 

more a policeman such as 263, belonging to section Y of the arrondisse- | 
ment, No. IX. Well now, for my part, I hate this numbering and ticket- | 
Ing system—just on the very principle that I always did hate Algebra. 


| 
| 


“Figures are figures, and letters are letters,” said my dear maiden aunt | 


Betsey ; and she meant by that a great deal more than the ignorant would | 
at first imagine. In fact, she meant, “down with algebra,” and “ long 
live the four rules of arithmetic.” She would have had a horror of num- 


| where, along we rattle and along we roar at the rate of forty miles per 
hour, excluding stoppages. I once saw an Englishman (but then he had 


a cork leg), stump through the Louvre in sixteen minutes. He boasted of 


his feats of rapidity, though he had but one foot, and I believe he under- 
took to see Europe in a month. Just so acts that steam-engine fellow, 
| who drags you along up hill and down dale, without giving you permission 
or time even to exclaim, ‘“* How beautiful !” 

Then I hate the horrible shriek of the wheels and carriages some three 
/minutes before they stop, so horrible that your very teeth chatter, and your 
; very head and ears ache or burn. I hope Dr. Lardner wiil have the po- 
'liteness to examine this crying evil, and invent some remedy for this aw- 
ful system of setting our “teeth on edge.” Should he not succeed in 
|this matter, iron railways will soon be deserted. ‘Then I hate not to be al- 
lowed a moment’s time to tell a fellow-traveller, ‘Do look at Stafford Cas- 
itle,”’ for before I have finished my sentence, we are a mile off. And I 
hate not to have a minute even to look at the Cheshire hills, or af™the 
| Welsh mountains, but to be hurried by them all as if it were asin to look 
ata hill, and an offence against nature to admire a mountain. Then I 
hate the insolent notice to passengers, couched in the following terms, as 
though the steam directors were government inspectors of their passen- 
| gers’ health and stomachs :— 

‘‘No smoking is allowed in the station houses. A substantial (hang 
their impudence !) breakfast may be had at the station house at Birming- 
| ham, by parties going by the early train; but no person is allowed to sell 


| liquors or eatables of any kind upon the line.” 
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Now, really this way of treating ‘their patrons the public,” I do hate 
most cordially. Why should not late breakfasts be allowed, as well as 
early ones! and why should not “light” breakfasts be allowed, as well 
as substantial ones? and why should not smoking be allowed in the sta- 
tion houses? Surely we do not travel by gunpowder, as well as by steam. 
if we did, there might be some danger mm a cigar, but there can be none 
possibly from smoking in a station house. “ It’s the old system of strain- 
ing at gnats, and swallowing camels,” said friend Lloyd, the Quaker ban- 
ker at Birmingham ; “the smoke of 10,000 cigars would never equal that 
of one steam-engine. Yet the coal smoke is healthy, I suppose, and the 
cigar smoke otherwise.’ Bravo! Friend Lloyd. I think thy criticism 
well merited. 

Theu I hate to be left alone without the engine at all, as I was lately be- 
tween Wolverhampton and Stafford, because the engine would not work 
well, and on it ran alone, leaving all the carriages forsaken, whilst the en- 
gine, being first unyoked, worked its course to Pankridge, and there got 
mended. Some three quarters of an hour afterwards the passengers heard 
it roaring back again, and then again we were dragged, nothing loath, the 
rest of our way. The guard gave no explanation. Horses there were 
none; coachmen none. The engineer had bratted off with the engine. 
And the “ boxed-up,” well-imprisoned passengers, were obliged to remain 
in quietness and sulkiness, till it pleased the master to return. Then I 
hate to have a leg torn off my poor body if I get out of a carriage before 
it is locked, or an arm quietly born away in triumph by another train, if I 
happen to put it for a moment out of the window ; or both eyes put out 
with dust and scalding steam, if I only forgot to close the windows as we 
pass through a tunnel. Then I hate not to be able to stop in less than 
five minutes, and then at some three miles distant, in case I desire to 


} leave him—in palsied old age—without a crust. “ Chanderly” means beg- 
'garly—and something more—and ‘twas the right epithet. It does not 
‘sound something like non ;” and Ben knew his own worth too well 
/ever to repent having spoken a blasting truth. Did the Court of Aldermen 
repent of leaving the first man of his time to drink the cup of penury to the 
| dregs '—of “requiting their friend after that unseemly fashion!” They 
| had no right to withdraw their pension—by doing so, under such circum- 
stances, to such a man, they not only cancelled all obligation to grati- 
tude, but made it aduty to himself to brand their conduct as the vilest of 
| the vile. 
But Barry makes immortal amends for this accusation of ingratitude, by 
‘the noble sentence which concludes his Memoir of the Life and Writings 
| of Ben Jonson. ‘'There are some authors whose renown weare more in- 
'| clined to covet, perhaps ; but there is not one whose manliness and sincerity 
|| of purpose we more respect, OR WHOM WE WOULD HAVE apmiTrTED!!! To 
|our nousE!!! as a friend and fireside companion, in preference to Ben 
| Jonson.” Imagination figures the boy in green livery showing him into 
the room illuminated by the argand lamp celebrated by Hazlitt. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH. 

Are you a rich man, and have you sworn to be richer far, and never to 
rest till you are a millionare? You have—sit down, then, by our side—in 
our Atcove—and let us whisper into your ear the secret of this passion 
| of yours—for you are a man of metal, and we regard your character with 
respect. Tell us if we be right. 

The desire of advancing one’s self in the world, our wealthy sir, is a na- 
tural, and even an honorable desire. But he who acts upon it, having his 
mind still intent in desire upon the acquisition of money, and therefore 
| feeling gratefully all the acquisitions he makes, is soon led to look upon the 











change my route, or alight, or should illness suddenly assail either myself | growing amount of his property as something excellent in itself, even be- 


or a fellow-passenger. Then I hate, when I arrive at the end of the jour- 
ney, to have to watch for my luggage as a cat does for a mouse, and pounce 
upon it and drag it away (in spite of the furies), or else have it carried off 
in triumph by some one more nimble than myself. Then I hate to have to 
travel some two miles from the station house to the town or city to which 
I am about to proceed, though the — be dark and gloomy, and though 
the train be some hours “en retard.” All this I hate—yes, hate most 
cordially ; and so, really and truly, I hate railroads! More celerity is the 
only advantage secured by these inventions; and as I am no Manchester 
warehouseman, Liverpool merchant, or Birmingham manufacturer, I can- 
not appreciate (as perhaps I ought to do) this steaming through England. 








CHRISTOPHER IN HIS ALCOVE. 


Have you ever entered, all alone, the shadows of some dilapidated old bu- 
rial-place, and in a nook made beautiful by wild briars and a flowering 
thorn, beheld the stone image of some long-forgotten worthy lying on his 
grave '—some knight who perhaps had feught in Palestine—or some holy 
man, who, in the Abbey—now almost gone—had led a long, still life of 
prayer! The moment you knew that you were standing among the dwell- 
ings of the dead, how impressive became the ruins! Did not that stone 
image wax more and more life-like in its repose? and, as you kept your 
eyes fixed on the features Time had not had the heart to obliterate, 
seemed not your soul to hear the echoes of the Miserere sung by the 
brethren ? 


So looks Christopher—on his couch—in his atcove. He is taking his | 


siesta—and the faint shadows you see coming and going across his face are 
dreams. "Tis a pensive dormitory, and hangs undisturbed in its spiritual 
region as a Sabbath cloud on the sky of the Longest Day. 

BEN JONSON AND BARRY CORNWALL. 

We are in the blandest of all possible humors, and would not kill a kleg. 
What could have provoked us to worry Barry Cornwall as we worried him 
some two Cheshire cheeses ago! His edition of Ben Jonson is an honor to 
the literature of Great and Little Britain. Oh! that we should have suffered 
jealousy so to contract and embitter our magnanimous and sweet-blooded 
breast !—wiill he let us knec! 2ad kiss his lily hand? Will he admit a depu- 


tation from Scotland into his august presence—headed by Christopher | 


North—with the freedom of the kingdom in this mull—this ram’s horn !— 


And will he accompany us back to the Highlands, mount the kilt, and in , 


the Forest of Glenetive, chase with us the flying deer? 

Oh! he isa great-hearted creature, after all. Ben Jonson died in 1637— 
and Barry, the biographer, says finely, ‘‘The Plays, the Masques, the 
Poems, are all ended! ‘The busy spirit, the bold, masculine intellect, the 
brain full of learning, ‘ that showered their beauties on us, like the Hours,’ 
are still, and can give utterance no more! The jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings—the troubles of poverty and pain—are all at rest! 
has made his last payment. Nothing is wanted now for the old poet save a 
little earth for his body—a little charity for his name!” A few years before 
his death, Ben had fallen into great poverty—the year after the royal grant 
of an increased pension (increased from a hundred merks toa hundred 
pounds), in consequence of a quarrel with Inigo Jones, he fell into disgrace 
at Court. It it probable the pension was not paid—a poor creature, called 
our Aurelian Townsend, was employed in his stead to design and conduct 
the Masque—and the Court of Aldermen withdrew their pension of a hun- 
dred nobles, or some five-and-thirty pounds. Ben in a letter to his noble 
patron, Lord Newcastle, said that the people of the city had taken away 
their ‘“‘ Chanderly pension.” Barry, “ with a hand open as day,” is ready 
“ with a little charity tohis name.” ‘“ We regret,” says he, “ that he should 
have used this term, inasmuch as it sounds something like ingratitude ; but 
it was written, we have no doubt, in a mere burst of indignation, and was 
repented of at leisure. Ben was a warm-hearted man, and would not, in 
his cooler moments, we think, have requited his friends after this unseemly 
fashion.” His friends! 

Deserted at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed ; 


for he was prodigal of the glorious gifts nature had lavished upon him, and | 


his genius had gloritied the city, Father Ben behaved like himself, we thenk, 
in giving vent to his scorn. The Court of Aldermen were a cruel crew to 


The Treasurer || 


|| yond, and independently of, the service to which he can apply it. He has 
‘exerted, for this end, the whole power of his mind—his talents, his genius 
have been devoted to bring together this amount—to win from the strife 
|of the world. He looks, therefore, with self-complacency on the amount 
|he has gained, because it bears witness to him of his talents, his genius ; 
/it is the trophy which signalizes his success. In this way, Mercator, the 
| man is identified with his property ; he sees in it all his exertions, perils, 

watchings—his sleepless nights, his anxieties, his struggles, are all embo- 
| died to him in that amount of property ; and in this, which is the fruit of 
| his whole past life, he still possesses that past life in the present. Is it not 
| even so? 
|| Analogous to this is the passion with which he looks onward to the 
|| future. He carries into it his own desire of enterprise and achievement. 
| He conceives projects by which far greater wealth may be realized. He 
‘| asks these accessions, not from fortune, but from his own genius and skill, 
/commanding fortune. He imagines and weighs various projects which sug- 
gest themselves to his imagination. He seizes upon some one more bold 
than the rest, and in which his sanguine thought, and his trust in his own 
judgment and skill, promise him magnificent results. He engages in it, 
and while time slowly brings forth the birth of enterprise, his whole passion 
of hope and fear is intent upon the issue. It is thus that, in such under- 
takings, the passion engaged is not simply measured to the fruit which is to 
be reaped from it ; but the man gives himself whole to the enterprise, and 
feels, in the issue, not merely property at stake, but his own energy and 
power. Is it not even so? 

Were some simpleton to ask us to explain how any man should give him- 
, self up so eagerly and passionately to a state of mind which is full of anxi- 
ety, fear, and pain, we would say—oracularly—the explanation is to be 
sought ina law of our nature, which makes passionate desire of all kinds 
|agreeable to the mind. Languor only, and the want of interest, are pain- 
ful and insupportable ; but the most eager and anxious passions, however 
they may be mixed with fear or pain, are grateful, by the excited state of 
| hope, desire, and power, which they bring intothe mind. It is by such pas- 
sions that he is drawn on, who engages in intent speculations for the aug- 
mentation of property. When they succeed, the atnount which he adds to 
his former amount is to him of the nature of a triumph; when they fail, the 
loss he incurs is to him of the nature of defeat. And thus, his whole amount 
_of property continually varying, and being to a certain extent in continual 
hazard, his mind constantly revolves it, viewing it under all aspects, as it 
actually is, as it may be greater or less. It is as an image continually before 
him—with which he is constantly connecting intenser passion and feeling, 
not only in failure and success, but in every variation of hope and fear. He 
sees in it that to which he has lived, and for which he is to live. His other 
desires have ceased; his other passions are extinct. He has transfused 
his whole being into one object ; and with that he seems to live and die. 

Why, you are not Mercator ! These thoughtful and earnest eyes reveal 

that you are not a man who would “ forsake the student’s bower for gold.” 
They tell us that your ruling passion is not for wealth but knowledge— 
and that you desire to see the people put in possession of their just inhe- 
riiance. So do we—and we seem to see the coming—not afar off—of a 
new era. 


THE MAN WHO THINKS AND THE MAN WHO ACTs. 

*Tis a noble destiny, no doubt, to be a great Poet, or a great Philosopher, 
or a great Writer of any kind—and folks have said that to think is nobler 
than to act—that those men whose greatness was in their thoughtful 
genius must be of a higher order of mind than those who won their re- 
nown by achievements in the strife of the world, ruling or warring—yct 
,the voice of mankind has not thus witnessed, nor perhaps our own feel- 
ings. Indeed, our imagination seems almost to fall from an eagle-flight, 
when it passes from the renown of those who have been mightiest in, ac- 
tion, to those who have been mighty only in the speculative or creative 
mind. Their glory seems of a different order. Akenside says, in conso- 

|| nance, as we think, with the common sentiments of men— 
“‘ Nor far beneath the warrior’s feet, 
Nor from the legislator’s seat, 
Stands far remote the bard.” 
We think that this common feeling may be explained and justified. The 
philosopher, whatever and how high soever his knowledge, may not be a 
1 great man. He may know the heights of the human mind, yet he may not 
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be high himself. His intellect may be mighty, and yet his soul may be || is nothing in this sentiment, justly considered, which is at variance with 
low. It is the same with all those whose genius is their title to glory. | those higher laws to which we are subjected. The man who fulfils his 
We seem inall of them to see certain faculties of the mind exalted into | duty to God is thereby necessarily obedient to his conscience : but surely 
great power. But the human being himself, may or may not be exalted | there is nothing that forbids the same mind which acknowledges, and has 
along with these faculties. ‘These are but powers belonging to him; | submitted itself to this highest obedience, to be sensible to its own esteem 
these are not himself. If we ask, then, what it is to the ordinary appre- ||of its own desert, to be sensible to shame, when it has forfeited its self- 
hension, constitutes the man himself—it is his will. If the will is high, || esteem. The same mind may be religious, moral, and yet retain its sensi- 
the man is high; if the will is degraded, the man is degraded. But by | bility to honour. It is altogether a different question to ask, whether the 
the will is not here meant affection, passion, and desire—not at least as ‘laws of honour which prevail in any particular nation of men are through- 
simple feelings however strong; but it means the will in action—proved || out consistent with morality and religion. It is probable they are not ; 
and tried with contention and difficulty, with the burdens and the terrors | for they are framed by human beings in their pride, and in their forgetful- 
which bow down or appal. He who has genius, in this view, is nothing ; | ness of their highest subjection. But such laws are merely to be ranked 
but he whose genius 1s untroubled and clear on the thundering deck, is ex- || among the manners and customs of that particular nation. They are not 
alted in his whole being, by that perfect power of his will of which his | to be cited as proofs of the necessary dictates of this feeling of our na- 
genius gives the evidence. So affection and desire do not in them-| ture. They show that men, in their weakness and blindness, have erred 
selves exalt the man by any vehemence with which they may be felt, | in the application of a just and noble principle. The customs and the 
or any nobleness they may include ; but the moment they are put to se- | rules of opinion which men, instigated by this feeling, have instituted for 
vere proof and tried, and they are found to endure the proof—as soon as || themselves, may be in some respects greatly amiss: yet not the natural 
generous loyalty has thrown its breast in the way of death—as soon as || feeling, but their error, is chargeable with those transgressions. Among 
wealth is sacrificed to honor, so soon the passion ennobles the man; be- || many nations, the feeling of honour has led to suicide—it has given repu- 
cause it is found to be more than emotion and desire, it is found to have the || tation to that crime; yet we do not think of laying that crime to the 
strength of will. It is in the will, exalted indeed by affection and desire, | charge of this principle of our nature, for we see plainly that this is a per- 
exalted by thought and genius, that we find the elevation of the human || version of the feeling, since there are honourable nations among whom it 
being. In fewer and simpler words, it is the personal character that we | does not suggest that action, but preserves from it. In the same way, 
regard first, and the intellectual character is only a secondary consideration. || among ourselves, in judging our own laws of honour, we are to make the 
This is the account of the causes which, in man’s judgment of the cha- | like discrimination : and to take care that we do not attribute to the essen- 
racters of others, determine the comparison they make between those who | tial feeling accidental customs or canons of judgment, without which the 
have been great in great action and those who have stood at the height of | natural sentiment might subsist in its full force, and hold its just dominion 
mental achtevement. If we place ourselves within the minds of those | over the human spirit and over human life. It is our duty to take care to 





whom we judge, and consider what in each case their self-esteem might 
be, we shall find in this respect a corresponding difference. He who feels 
himself to be great, and he who feels his genius to be great, are two men 
as widely distinguished from each other, in the influence of their self-esteem 
over their moral being or their passions, as they are different in the eyes 


of the world. And thus we may see how the passion of glory in the mind | 
of the orator, or the poet, or the philosopher, appears to us as something | 
very inferior to the same passion in the breast of the young patriot warrior. | 
We conceive it to have been an inferior passion even as they felt it; be- | 


cause they carried into the passion nothing but the conscious elevation of 
their genius, and he carries into the passion the conscious nobleness of his 


|| keep this sentiment, which, by its alliance with pride—which, by the res- 
|| pect it pays to the human self, is in danger to estrange us from higher 


laws,—to keep it, we say, in due subjection to them. It is a feeling which, 
like all our natural feelings, may be carried to excess; and therefore it 
calls upon us for vigilance to guard and to restrain it within its due bounds ; 
to suspect it even; but on no account to disparage it in our estimation, or 
to endeavour wholly to suppress it in our hearts. 

As far as its laws have been defined by the manners of these nations, it 
is the guardian of courage and faith in the character of men. The world 
require these in action; the sense of honour watches over them in the 
heart. These, then, are important virtues to society, which are in safe 





keeping under the vigilance of honour. But it is not to be imagined that 


whole being, ready to devote itself to the cause of liberty or his country. 
its influence ends here. It may be first aroused in the mind with respect 


THE LAW OF HONOR. 


Lay down that book, sirrah, and listen to Us. No—take it up again— 
’tis Paley, we perceive—read aloud the sentence nearest the thumb of 
your left hand—whatever it be, we undertake to say something on the same 
subject, as good or better, off hand. ‘The Law of Honor is a system of 
rules constructed by people of fashion, and calculated to facilitate their in- 
tercourse with one another; and for no other purpose. Consequently, no- 
thing is adverted to by the Law of Honor, but what tends to mcommode 
this mtercourse. Hence the law only prescribes and regulates the duties 
betwixt equals; omitting such as relate to the Supreme Being, as well as 
those which we owe to our inferiors. For which reason, profaneness, ne- 
glect of public worship, cruelty to servants, rigorous treatment of tenants 


or other dependents, want of charity to the poor, injuries done to tradesmen | 


by insolvency or delay of payment, with numberless exampies of the same 
kind, are no breaches of honor ; because a man is nota less agreeable com- 
panion for these vices, nor the worse to deal with, in those concerns which 
are usually transacted between one gentleman and another.” Shut your 


mouth, now, ingenuous youth—we have had enough of it. Paley treats— | 


does he not ?—in succession of the Law of Honor, the Law of the Land, 
the Scripture, the Moral Sense, Human Happiness—Virtue? He does. 
Hear, then, Christopher North. 


Honor, then, must be considered as subsisting mdependently, in the | 
’ 5 d 


spirit itself; but it has too great accessaries—the esteem of others, and 


the exterior demonstration of their esteem. It is not degraded, or altered | 
in its nature by the support it derives from these two accessaries ; not | 
even though, to a certain extent, it relies on them for support. As | 


long as it is itself the superior principle, and these are accessaries 
only, the purpose of nature are fulfilled. If these feelings, which were 
given merely as subsidiary and subordinate, should become of more mo- 
ment to the mind, as they sometimes do, then its own self-regard, then 
the purpose of nature is subverted, and the principle of honor itself is de- 
graded. 

it may be said to be the highest principle of our mind which 1s neither 
religious or properly moral. The highest law of our spirit and acts, is 
that which immediately and consciously regards Him to whom we owe 
all; the next is that which is prescribed to us by conscience, by which 
each man knows himself subject to obligation, which must not be broken ; 


next to these is that principle entirely distinct from them, by which the || 
human being feels himself constrained to act, that he may not be self-dis- | 

| a paper of the abbove designation and character. It is their design to present as 
= | amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 
When those two first and greatest laws are removed, or have compara- 


honored. 


tively little force in the mind, this other principle—which may be consider- 
ed as the highest of those which are merely human, including no higher 
regard than of the human being to himself—this other principle, according 





to Christopher North, then becomes, in an imperfect degree, as a director | 


merely of human actions—a substitute for them. Inthis light we may un- 
derstand why this sentiment has beenesteemed sohighly among men, since 
it becomes to them, under certain circumstances, the chief law of their 
lives, and though not virtue, yet to a certain extent a substitute for it. We 
may also understand on what ground it has been reprobated by religious and 


to these two virtues. On these it may stand. But the princinle once ex- 
isting inthe mind, has a far more extensive operation. For, as soon as 
the mind is awakened to watch over itself—to feel that it has an inward 
nobility, known to itself, and which, attainted in its own consciousness, 
though no other human being should know it, is forfeited and lost—there 
\is a principle raised up into strength, which will be jealous over the whole 
mind, and will preserve it, according to the extent of its understanding, 
from every self-degrading act. The honourable mind does not in any de- 


|| gree measure its own worth by the opinion of others; it measures by its 
| Own estimate ; and the quick and vivid sensibility which it cherishes to 


| its own approbation, and yet more to its own blame, is a spirit that will 
watch over all its virtues, and animate its aversion to every vice. It may 
justly be described, therefore, as a principle so friendly to virtue, that, as 
long as it subsists, it requires and enforces some virtues in the mind other- 
wise most corrupted and perverted ; which, maintaining as it does some 
virtues in the midst of vice, is then only happily placed, in the full exer- 
cise of its power .and enjoyment of its nature, when it is placed in the 
midst of virtues, to all of which it can ally itself, and will strengthen all 
with which it is allied. 

How gracious is the influence it exerts, even by the exterior demonstra- 
tions of respect which it enforces. ‘To him who honours himself, it 1s na- 
tural to mark to others the respect he bears them; for he has the instinct 
which warns him that the want of that respect must be felt by them as an 
injury. Besides, it is grateful to him that those who are esteemed should 
know themselves to be so. It is painful to him to think that any human 
being should live self-degraded, and therefore he is unwillingly the cause 
to any one of sclf-humiliation. Hence is this feeling the natural inspirer 
of courtesy. It is not to be believed that it is disappointed in its gene- 
rous aim. ‘The maintenance of exterior respect in the manners of society 


| is a perpetual encouragement to every one to believe that he is respected, 
|| and therefore a constant exhortation to him to respect himself. 
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N. P. Wituts and T, O. PorTER propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York, 


the time: to collect the spirit not only of English, but of French and German belles 
lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 
picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 

As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors of 
Bu.wer and Boz, ScrrBE and Bazac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 
cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 
however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 

| ability they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors. 

THEY see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
| periodical, and abstaining frem more particular professions, they take leave to assure 
| their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 


. . Ss en || world, they can hardly fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 
moral writers. They have regarded it as a law set up among men, in in- | 
dependence of religious and moral obligation. Ithas beensoset up. But | 
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it might have been considered that'this was the error and misfortune of the i to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 
men themselves, and not the fault of the principles to which they resorted, | directly through this medium. But they will allow a commissicn of 20 per cent, to 
in their destitution, to whatever cause that might be owing, of a higher || those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the sub- 
- || scriber, the amount of one year’s subscription, deducting the commission. 


guidance. 
Now, it does not, we think, require much argument to show that there ] E. L. GARVIN, PRINTER. 














